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MY  LATEST  VISIT  TO  EUROPE 

HELEN  KELLER,  LL.D. 


While  my  impressions  of  Europe  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  sorrow  and  privation,  they  are 
not  altogether  sad.  They  bear  out  the  good¬ 
will  and  intelligent  sympathy  that,  despite 
appearances,  slip  through  the  indifference  of 
governments  and  hammer  out  projects  for 
human  welfare  on  the  anvil  of  society.  Also 
I  have  a  vivid  sense  of  the  resolution  and 
energy  with  which  European  peoples  are 
reorienting  themselves  and  striving  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  civilization  on  the  ruins  of  the 
one  wrecked  by  the  late  World  War.  It  was  in 
keeping  with  this  spirit  that  Polly  and  I 
undertook  last  year  to  ascertain  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  blind  of  Europe 
were  living — or  rather  existing — ,  what  their 
immediate  needs  were,  and  how  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  could 
give  well-directed  assistance  towards  their 
rehabilitation. 

We  left  La  Guardia  Field  on  October  17, 
1946.  The  aeroplane  was  called  Eclipse,  and 
it  was  silver  in  color.  It  took  us  four  hours 


to  reach  Gander,  Newfoundland,  and  we 
were  supposed  to  leave  in  forty-five  minutes, 
but  the  plane  was  in  need  of  repairs,  and 
we  waited  from  midnight  until  4  P.M., 
October  i8th. 

We  could  not  see  much  of  Gander,  as  it 
was  snowing;  so  we  paced  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  airport  or  sat  inside  watching 
a  strange,  diversified  spectacle.  Planes  from 
many  parts  of  the  world  kept  landing  or 
departing,  and  Polly  described  to  me  the 
various  types  of  passengers — travelling  sales¬ 
men,  buyers,  priests  and  nuns,  young  women 
who  appeared  to  be  the  brides  of  soldiers,  and 
high  officials.  Among  the  last-named  group 
we  met  our  then  ambassador  to  England, 
Mr.  Winant,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since 
he  introduced  me  at  a  church  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1913,  when  my  teacher 
and  I  delivered  a  lecture  there.  What  a 
pleasure  to  see  him  again — such  an  able, 
whimsical  man,  one  who  should  be  seen 
oftener  than  once  in  every  thirty  years! 
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When  we  left  Gander  I  experienced  a 
sudden,  indescribable  sensation — three  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  ocean  beneath  me  and  no 
contact  with  any  element  but  illimitable 
air.  When  that  strangeness  wore  off  I  drifted 
into  another  element,  sleep,  which  we  seldom 
wonder  at  because  of  its  nightly  familiarity. 
At  dawn  we  landed  at  the  Shannon  airport, 
and  stopped  long  enough  to  eat  delicious’ 
Irish  bacon  and  eggs  and  put  on  fresh  looks 
for  London.  _ 

A  few  minutes’  flight  from  Ireland  brought 
us  to  England’s  shores  outlined  .in  October 
sunlight,  the  lovable  verdure  of  its  meadows 
and  fields,  sweet  rural  homes  and  gardens. 
We  expected  to  land  at  Heathro,  but  ill- 
luck  was  on  our  trail.  Thick  clouds  inter¬ 
vened,  and  the  Eclipse  circled  and  circled  in 
a  futile  attempt  to  reach  the  runway.  We 
came  down  at  a  small  airport  a  hundred 
miles  from  London,  and  waited  to  hear 
whether  we  should  fly  to  the  city  or  take 
the  train.  We  had  a  plain  but  nice  sandwich 
and  a  cup  of  tea.  The  people  at  the  airport 
were  cheerful  and  friendly.  Two  hours  later 
word  was  received  that  the  fog  of  Heathro 
had  cleared,  and  we  flew  right  to  our  destina¬ 
tion.  It  was  Saturday  the  19th,  and  we  should 
have  been  at  Heathro  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  17th.  That  was  an  example  of  the  tedious 
waits  and  hard  travelling  we  were  to  un¬ 
dergo  in  Europe. 

Mr.  John  Jarvis,  one  of  the  chief  secretaries 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  wel¬ 
comed  us  warmly.  The  newspaper  men  were 
there  too,  asking  why  I  had  come  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  what  my  plans  were.  Here  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  next  two  months,  wherever 
we  went,  we  held  countless  press  interviews. 
Most  of  the  reporters  were  serious,  intelli¬ 
gent  in  their  questions  about  my  work,  and, 
in  spreading  the  news  of  my  purpose  in 
visiting  the  blind  of  Europe,  rendered  ser¬ 
vice  for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

Polly  and  I  went  to  London  to  work,  not 
to  be  entertained;  but  every  time  we  walked 


or  drove  through  the  streets,  the  dreadful 
open  wounds  of  the  city  I  touched  smote 
me — war-shattered  houses,  rows  of  buildings 
bombed  past  recognition  or  gone  utterly, 
denuded  chimney  pots  that  seemed  to  mourn 
the  homes  they  once  guarded.  We  entered 
a  church  where  bombs  had  fallen,  and  I 
passed  my  hand  over  its  ruined  walls  and 
twisted  girders.  Yet  people  were  still  using 
it  for  services,  and  I  sensed  a  genuineness 
of  worship  that  ennobles  the  heart  and  sanc¬ 
tifies  existence.  As  I  pictured  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  city  destroyed,  and  heard  of  the 
vast,  far-sighted  projects  to  rebuild  it,  I  was 
electrified  by  the  people’s  onward-marching 
pace.  Truly  I  knew  that 

“broad-based  under  all 

Is  planted  England’s  oaken-hearted  mood 

As  rich  in  fortitude 

As  e’er  went  worldward  from  the  island- 
wall.” 

Monday  the  21st,  Polly  and  I  went  to  a 
reception  in  my  honor  at  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind.  Among  the  guests  were 
Sir  Hastings  Ismay,  chief  adviser  on  the 
Board  of  the  Institute,  and  many  other  tided 
persons  interested  in  the  blind  and  the  deaf, 
a  representative  from  the  holiday  home  for 
the  deaf-blind  and  my  friend  Dr.  Hewlett 
Johnson,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  who  paid 
me  a  beautiful  tribute.  Mr.  McG.  Eagar, 
director  of  the  Institute,  whom  I  have  had 
the  precious  privilege  of  knowing  for  many 
years,  was  there  also.  When  I  spoke,  I  said 
in  part: 

“My  heart  has  ached  with  the  Calvaries  of 
courage  and  self-denial  which  the  Englidi 
people  have  endured,  and  still  endure,  and 
I  have  glowed  at  the  heroic  share  the  dwellcn 
of  Darkland  have  taken  in  the  defense  of 
invaded  humanity.  I  marvel  at  the  work 
which  the  Institute  has  performed  and  ex¬ 
tended  during  the  years  of  its  darkest  period. 
From  a  national  agency  ministering  effec¬ 
tively  to  all  classes  of  the  blind  it  has  expanded 
in  a  few  years  to  a  world-wide  guardian  of 
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their  interests  wherever  people  fight  for  their 
very  existence  as  human  beings.  Its  educative 
powers  and  comradely  encouragement  are 
opening  doors  for  the  blind  everywhere  to 
uxful  occupations  and  professions,  and  en¬ 
riching  countless  minds  by  means  of  its 
magnificent  literary  treasures.  Covered  with 
honor,  the  Institute  has  never  become  in¬ 
different  to  the  least  problems  among  the 
most  overlooked  groups  of  the  blind.  It 
employs  warm-hearted  men  and  women  who 
tirelessly  explore  possibilities  of  bringing  un¬ 
fortunate  ones  into  the  light  of  fellowship 
and  self-help.  Not  only  is  it  a  beloved,  tangi¬ 
ble  symbol  of  deliverance,  it  is  also  a  challeng¬ 
ing  sign  of  the  nobility  of  man.” 

As  an  illustration  of  how  bravely  the 
blind  workers  at  the  Institute  had  conducted 
themselves  during  the  late  war,  I  heard  this 
thrilling  incident.  Mr.  Eagar  had  observed 
how  nervous  one  or  two  of  them  were  over 
the  air-raids,  and  he  told  them  that  if  they 
wished  to  run  to  a  shelter,  they  could.  Then 
he  had  bells  placed  all  over  the  Institute 
worked  by  electricity  to  give  warning  when 
an  air  attack  was  threatened.  The  blind  them¬ 
selves  stuffed  the  bells  with  paper  and  went 
on  with  their  work  undisturbed. 

Polly  and  I  saw  much  of  Mr.  Eagar  and 
his  wife.  As  secretary-general  of  the  National 
Institute  I  had  many  subjects  to  discuss  with 
him— his  wide  experience  in  the  war,  assist- 
mg  London  daily,  almost  hourly,  to  fight 
incendiary  fires,  and  organizing  the  care  of 
women  and  children  blinded  in  air-raids, 
the  effect  of  the  new  Health  Insurance  Act 
upon  the  blind,  the  attempts  to  reach  the 
war-blinded  of  Germany  and  whether  it  was 
feasible  for  me  to  visit  them,  the  chances  of 
my  getting  to  Greece,  how  Mr.  Eric  Boulter, 
director  of  the  movement  for  the  relief  of  the 
Greek  blind,  was  conducting  that  work  val¬ 
iantly  but  almost  single-handed — and  so  forth. 

Among  the  f>ersonnel  of  the  Institute  we 
frequently  saw  John  Jarvis.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Oxford,  and  is  on  the  way  to  becoming 


another  Elihu  Burritt — not  a  blacksmith  but 
a  beacon  of  friendship  between  the  blind  of 
different  lands,  with  twenty  languages  to 
his  credit,  including  Russian  and  Chinese — 
and  he  himself  is  without  sight.  He  told  me 
of  the  increasing  number  of  advanced  Braille 
magazines  which  he  reads  in  French,  Dutch 
and  Spanish,  which  enable  him  to  grasp  the 
affairs  of  the  blind  all  over  Europe.  It  was 
John  Jarvis  who  arranged  last  year  to  bring 
undernourished  blind  children  from  France 
to  schools  for  the  sightless  in  England  to 
have  them  fed  and  taught  for  several  months 
in  stimulating  surroundings.  He  has  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest  in  world  problems,  and  when¬ 
ever  we  could  get  together  it  was  fascinating 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  globe  in  talk,  reviewing 
the  human  race,  blind  and  seeing,  and  plan¬ 
ning  how  we  might  lend  a  hand  in  steering 
the  earth-ship.  He  loaned  me  his  typewriter 
and  Braille  machine,  so  that  when  I  was  at 
the  hotel  I  might  attend  to  my  correspon¬ 
dence,  and  write  articles  and  messages  to 
help  the  blind  of  Europe. 

Polly  and  I  had  the  happy  fortune  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  Alice  Lascelles, 
another  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Institute — a 
beautiful  girl  who  has  devoted  herself  enthu¬ 
siastically  to  serving  the  blind.  She  drove  for 
us  on  our  visits  to  the  handicapped,  and  out 
of  the  goodness  of  her  heart  replied  to  the 
flood  of  kind  letters  containing  requests  and 
invitations  which,  much  to  our  regret,  we 
could  not  accept. 

Alice  drove  us  on  the  24th  of  October  to 
the  Tottenham  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  I  was  asked  to  address  the  pupils 
and  their  parents.  The  school  had  been 
bombed,  but  the  pupils  had  returned  to  it 
when  hostilities  ceased,  and  they  were  smil¬ 
ing  their  way  through  difliculties.  In  them 
was  embodied  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  city 
that  had  cleared  away  the  rubble  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  attacks  and  rendered  its  streets  livable 
again.  The  pupils  were  animated,  and  their 
charming  spontaneity  stirred  me  with  a  fresh 
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sense  of  what  can  be  accomplished  for  deaf 
children.  They  presented  me  with  their  slen¬ 
der  savings  to  give  to  the  blinded  soldiers  of 
Britain. 

Monday  the  28th,  Polly  and  I  dined  with 
Sir  Ian  and  Lady  Fraser  at  the  House  of 
Commons.  Among  their  guests  were  Lady 
Forres,  connected  with  the  London  branch 
of  St.  Dunstan’s,  the  former  treasurer  of  the 
British  Legion,  Sir  Brunnel  Cohen,  and  Lady 
Cohen,  Sir  Wilfred  Paling,  chairman  of  the 
House  of  Commons  Medical  Committee, 
Mr.  Robert  Davenport,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  and  oculist  to  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s,  Sir  James  Jones,  otologist,  and  quite  a 
number  of  blinded  men.  Several  were  from 
Australia,  and  were  being  re-trained  at  St, 
Dunstan’s.  Their  gaiety  and  good  fellowship 
were  unforgettable.  We  chatted  and  laughed 
together  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  al¬ 
ways.  Lady  Fraser,  to  whom  I  have  ever 
been  drawn,  took  me  over  the  building,  show¬ 
ing  where  the  members  of  Parliament  had 
literally  been  bombed  out  while  in  session, 
as  well  as  through  the  oldest  part  which  I 
had  not  previously  visited,  where  the  Magna 
Charta  was  born,  and  where  the  House  of 
Commons  began  its  centuries  of  struggle 
against  the  tyranny  of  king  and  nobility.  A 
feeling  of  wonder  swept  over  me  that  a  peo¬ 
ple  like  the  British,  inhabiting  an  island,  have 
made  such  prodigious  history  in  such  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time,  and  are  still  living  it 
greatly,  despite  their  loss  of  prestige  and 
authority  as  an  empire  of  conquest.  May 
they  culminate  at  last  in  what  their  finest 
sons  and  daughters  have  always  striven  for 
— a  commonwealth  of  trusting,  free  peoples 
and  world  brotherhood! 

It  was  arranged  for  Polly  and  me  to  visit 
the  wounded  servicemen  informally  at  a  few 
of  the  hospitals  in  and  around  London.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  on  the  29th  of  October  Alice  Las- 
celles  drove  us  to  Victoria  Hospital  at  East 
Grinstead,  Sussex.  After  London’s  terribly 
battered  appearance  it  was  soothing  to  have 


that  lovely  English  countryside  unfolding  be¬ 
fore  us  in  one  green  league  upon  another,  and 
I  entered  the  hospital  with  a  serene  mind.  It 
was  an  establishment  for  plastic  surgery.  Mr. 
Macindoe  was  its  head.  His  personality 
charmed  me — it  was  part  of  the  life-conserv¬ 
ing  humanitarianism  that  had  strengthened 
Britain’s  forces  unto  victory.  Certainly  he 
spread  cheer  and  consolation  as  he  took  us 
through  the  wards.  The  patients  seemed 
glad  to  shake  hands  with  me  and  appreciative 
of  what  I  said  to  them  by  way  of  en¬ 
couragement,  With  typical  English  pride  they 
would  not  accept  individual  praise  for  hero¬ 
ism,  but  they  were  kind  enough  to  permit 
me  to  touch  their  injuries  so  as  to  gain  an 
idea  of  their  astonishing  progress  towards 
ultimate  recovery.  Polly  and  I  saw  the  fine 
operating-room  which  Americans  had  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  hospital,  furnished  with  the  most 
up-to-date  surgical  instruments  and  the  mira¬ 
cle-working  sulfa  drugs. 

From  there  we  went  to  the  Sunshine  Home 
for  War-blinded  Babies  near  by.'  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  having  their  noonday  nap  in  out¬ 
door  cribs,  and  we  went  silently  into  the 
Home  where  a  gentle,  motherly  matron.  Miss, 
Johnson,  greeted  us.  As  it  was  cool,  we  sat 
before  a  hospitable  fire  a  few  minutes  before 
lunch. 

Soon  I  “heard”  the  rush  of  many  little  feet 
which  announced  that  the  children  had 
waked.  When  I  went  into  their  playroom  I 
was  instantly  surrounded  by  eager,  joyous 
youngsters  whom  I  could  scarcely  distin¬ 
guish  from  boys  and  girls  that  see.  Free  of 
movement  and  unafraid,  they  touched  my 
face,  hat  and  suit,  asked  questions  and  won¬ 
dered  why  I  did  not  answer  at  once.  On 
being  told  of  my  deafness,  they  ran  for  their 
toys  and  put  them  into  my  hands  for  in¬ 
spection.  A  five-year-old  child  trotted  off  with 
me  out  into  the  fragrant  garden  where  chrys¬ 
anthemums  were  blooming  and,  mother-like, 
laid  my  hand  upon  the  heads  of  babies 
younger  than  herself. 
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'  be-  I  When  the  Home  was  opened  under  the 
and  I  auspices  of  the  National  Institute,  the  ob- 
J.  It  1  jeetive  was  to  transform  helpless,  fear-strick- 
Mr.  cn  babies  deprived  of  their  sight  by  bombs 
ality  into  bright,  responsive  children — and  what 
icrv-  a  delicate,  difficult  task  it  was!  Much  coaxing 
:ncd  of  small  ones  who  expected  to  be  hit  again 
he  1  by  a  bomb,  special  exercises  and  apparatus, 
t  us  !  the  abundant  resources  of  the  country  had  to 
med  be  applied  patiently  and  perseveringly  before 
itive  I  they  would  walk,  run  and  play  as  of  old.  But 
en-  I  it  was  a  happy  change  I  observed.  Their 
they  merry  normality  lifted  me  up,  and  their 
lero-  laughter  quickened  yet  more  my  desire  that 
rmit  i  the  children  of  Europe  out  of  whose  eyes  the 
I  an  I  war  demons  had  struck  the  light  might  re- 
ards  I  ccive  effective  aid. 

fine  1  On  the  30th  of  October  Polly  and  I  motored 
pre-  I  with  Alice  to  Park  Prewett  Emergency  Hos- 
nost  i  pital  in  Basingstoke,  Hampshire.  Sir  Harold 
lira-  1  Gillies — the  greatest  plastic  surgeon  in  Britain 
—was  in  charge.  Unfortunately  he  was  not 
omc  f  there  that  day.  A  number  of  the  patients  had 
:hil-  been  frightfully  wounded  and  were  taking  a 
out-  j  long  time  to  recover  the  use  of  an  arm  or  a 
the  1  leg,  and  to  build  up  faces  that  would  not 
\iliss,  attract  public  attention.  Naturally  they  were 
sat  j  shy  before  visitors,  but  my  handicaps  and 
fore  I  the  silent  sympathy  between  us  gave  them 
I  confidence,  and  they  communicated  to  me 
feet  I  their  own  quiet,  dogged  fortitude, 
had  Next,  we  visited  on  November  ist  the 
m  I  I  Star  and  Garter  Hospital  and  Home  for  In- 
^ous  i  curables  at  Richmond.  The  view  from  the 
5tin-  big  windows  refreshed  us — grand  old  trees 
t  of  I  still  in  leaf  in  a  sea  of  green.  The  commanding 
my  1  officer,  Major  Burnum,  made  us  feel  at  home, 
mn-  The  patients  were  mostly  hopeless  cases,  but 
On  their  cheerfulness  'was  moving,  and  every- 
heir  .  thing  possible  was  done  for  their  entertain- 
in-  I  ment.  When  I  could  not  touch  face  or  hand, 
vith  I  I  patted  them  on  the  head  or  chest,  and  that 
irys-  seemed  to  give  them  pleasure.  What  care  and 
like,  tender  attention  surrounded  them!  Nothing 
ibies  I  was  spared  to  ensure  their  comfort,  and  they 
f  were  wrapped  in  a  restful  environment. 


On  November  4th,  Polly  and  I  travelled 
by  train  to  St.  Dunstan’s,  which,  after  severe 
bombings,  had  been  largely  rebuilt .  among 
the  hills  of  Brighton  close  to  the  sea.  The 
head  officer.  Commandant  George  Dacre, 
took  me  in  charge,  and  together  we  walked 
briskly  over  the  establishment  without  in 
any  way  standing  upon  ceremony.  He  led 
me  into  the  music-room,  full  of  sunshine, 
where  men  were  practicing.  They  paused 
to  give  me  a  hearty  “good-morning,”  and  I 
greeted  them  individually.  Several  played 
for  me  beautifully  on  the  piano,  the  violin 
and  the  saxophone. 

Just  outside  the  building  were  workshops, 
and  all  round  were  well-planned  walks  with 
railings  for  those  who  were  not  sure  of  them¬ 
selves  in  the  dark.  It  was  a  world  planned  for 
blinded  soldiers,  like  the  one  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  had  organized  thirty  years  before — 
a  world  where,  he  said,  they  could  soon  for¬ 
get  their  loss  of  sight  and  find  out  how 
rapidly  they  could  get  back  their  old  in¬ 
dustrial  skills  or  replace  them  with  new  ones, 
and  where  the  intellectually  gifted  could  re¬ 
gain  a  place  among  their  seeing  equals.  Full 
of  gratitude  to  Sir  Arthur  for  his  construc¬ 
tive,  far-reaching  service,  I  noticed  how  in¬ 
terested  the  new  generation  at  St.  Dunstan’s 
were,  whistling  wherever  they  were  em¬ 
ployed — ^in  the  machine-shop,  at  radio  repairs, 
plastics,  weaving,  carpentry  and  massage. 

Afterwards  Polly  and  I  lunched  with  Lady 
Pearson  at  her  villa  in  Brighton.  I  was  happy 
to  see  her  once  more,  and  to  talk  about  Sir 
Arthur  and  his  devotion  to  the  blind  and 
what  the  books  had  meant  to  me  that  were 
transcribed  by  the  Braille  copyists  he  em¬ 
ployed.  Another  guest  at  the  luncheon  was 
warm-hearted  Mrs.  Cazalet,  who  was  very 
close  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Returning  to  St.  Dunstan’s,  we  called  on 
the  women  blinded  while  on  air  duty.  They 
served  us  tea  and  delicious  little  cakes  they 
had  prepared  themselves.  One  of  them,  Zofia 
Ksiazek,  a  Pole  from  Warsaw  who  was 
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blinded  during  the  defense  of  Warsaw,  was 
an  actress  whose  chief  role  had  been  Joan  of 
Arc  in  G.  B.  Shaw’s  drama.  She  recited  for 
me  with  exquisite  feeling  Joan’s  speech  after 
her  sentence  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

As  we  could  not  go  back  to  London  that 
night,  we  stayed  with  Commandant  Dacre 
and  his  wife,  Betty,  Sir  Ian  Fraser’s  sister, 
in  their  adorable,  simple  home.  Lovingly  she 
handed  me  a  dainty  bouquet  from  a  gardener 
who  could  not  see  the  flowers  he  grew.  We 
gathered  round  the  fire,  and  the  conversation 
turned  to  Greece.  The  Commandant  had 
been  the  head  of  the  British  Air  Forces  out 
there,  and  he  knew  the  country  well.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  think  we  could  not  negotiate  a 
plane  trip  to  Greece,  but  he  begged  us  to 
continue  our  efforts.  Mrs.  Dacre  told  me  how 
she  had  worked  as  the  leader  of  the  Women’s 
Auxiliary  Air  Force,  and  I  got  my  first  clear 
idea  of  how  the  women  of  Britain  were  able 
to  defend  their  shores  while  the  airmen  threw 
all  their  energy  and  fury  into  the  destruction 
of  the  Nazi  luftwaffe. 

On  November  6th,  Polly  and  I  were  in¬ 
vited  to  a  reception  at  the  Russian  Embassy. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Winston 
Churchill  and  many  members  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Yerzin,  the  Russian  charge  d’affaires, 
was  most  friendly  to  me  and  seemed  glad  of 
the  interest  I  expressed  in  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  of  his  country.  I  spoke  to  him  of  Olga 
Skolodhovka,  the  Russian  deaf-blind  poet 
who  had  written  to  me,  and  whose  autobi¬ 
ography  in  three  parts  is  now  being  published, 
and  I  told  him  that  I  hoped  I  might  some  day 
have  the  joy  of  clasping  her  hand. 

On  Sunday  friends  took  Polly  and  me  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  service  contained 
the  slow  but  sure  spiritual  growth  of  ages, 
combining  the  grandeur  pf  the  Psalms  and 
the  noblest  hymns,  rich  in  blessings  upon  the 
weary  and  the  heavy-laden,  lavish  in  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  afflicted  and  all  sufferers  in 
heart  or  conscience.  Queen  mother  Mary  sat 
near  us,  Polly  said,  just  as  gracious,  regal 


and  vigorous  as  ever.  I  could  not  help  marvd- 
ling  at  the  spirit  of  a  woman  of  her  age 
coming  to  the  Abbey  through  the  cold,  wet 
morning  that  enveloped  the  city. 

When  the  service  was  over,  Polly  and  1 
were  introduced  to  the  Dean  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  who  most  kindly  escorted  us  throu^ 
the  Cathedral.  First  we  stood  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier,  then  I  touched  the 
stone  walls  and  pillars,  and  the  Dean  pointed 
out  where  the  earliest  English  kings  had 
been  buried.  We  saw  the  shrine  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  a  statue  of  Henry  V  (its  head 
of  silver  had  been  stolen,  no  one  knew  when 
or  by  whom),  the  exact  spot  where  the 
sovereigns  of  Britain  are  crowned,  the  memo¬ 
rial  tributes  to  servicemen  fallen  in  both 
World  Wars,  the  names  of  the  great  in  states¬ 
manship,  literature,  art  and  military  history. 
Personally  I  could  not  avoid  thinking  of  men 
of  lofty  ideals  and  sublime  genius  who  have 
no  memorial  at  Westminster;  hut,  even 
though  earthly  recognition  is  sometimes  just, 
God  alone  is  the  unfailing,  incorruptible 
Judge  of  those  that  liberate  and  enlighten 
mankind.  It  was  a  brief  time  in  which  to 
view  the  edifice,  hut  the  Dean’s  graphic  de¬ 
scriptions  caused  me  to  sense  its  antiquity,  its 
calm  endurance  through  the  wars  that  had 
raged  around  it,  and  its  exalted  dignity  in 
peace. 

Meanwhile,  on  account  of  uncertain 
weather,  no  passenger  planes  were  flying,  and 
Polly  and  I  were  growing  uneasy  lest  we 
should  fail  to  reach  Paris  or  Greece.  I  wanted 
especially  to  obtain  firsthand  information 
concerning  the  plight  of  the  sightless  (rf 
Europe  from  Mr.  George  Raverat,  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  in  France.  We  called  on  the  American 
Embassy,  and  Mr.  John  Waldemar  Gallman, 
charge  d’affaires,  and  explained  the  urgenq 
of  our  mission.  He  set  in  motion  forces  to 
clear  away  obstacles. 

We  were  to  have  flown  to  Paris  November 
8th,  and  we  left  London  before  7  A.M.  The 
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flight  was  cancelled  after  we  had  waited  until 
one  o’clock.  Back  in  the  city,  we  got  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Gallman  and  he  arranged  for  us 
to  go  to  the  Oflfice  of  Priorities  to  receive 
tickets  to  travel  on  an  army  plane.  I  was 
given  a  high  priority,  since  I  was  assisting  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

That  night  we  slept  little  and  were  up  at 
dawn  to  catch  the  bus  to  Bovingdon.  The 
bus  was  crowded  with  officers  sound  asleep, 
their  heads  almost  on  their  knees.  Polly  and 
I  were  pinched  in  our  seat,  literally  covered 
with  our  luggage,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
us  from  glimpsing  the  beautiful  country  land- 
sape.  At  Bovingdon  we  met  many  soldiers 
from  the  United  States,  but  we  had  the  plane 
to  ourselves,  except  for  the  pilot  and  several 
ofiiccrs.  It  was  a  smooth  passage  above  the 
clouds;  the  sun  was  with  us  until  we  ap¬ 
proached  Paris,  then  it  disappeared.  After 
much  circling,  the  plane  descended  through 
a  thick  wall  of  fog.  There  was  a  car  which 
the  American  Embassy  had  ordered  to  meet 
us,  and  we  went  to  the  Hotel  Lancaster 
where  Mr.  Wolf,  the  kind  proprietor,  re¬ 
ceived  us  cordially  as  of  old. 

Mr.  Raverat  had  sprained  his  back  crank¬ 
ing  his  automobile;  so  we  motored  out  to 
his  home  at  St.  Cloud  Sunday  afternoon.  He 
and  Madame  Raverat  gave  us  a  welcome  full 
of  affection  and  French  enthusiasm.  We  had 
seen  him  several  times  in  America,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  we  three  exchanged  personal 
news,  then  he  began  to  talk  to  me  earnestly 
about  practical  matters. 

While  it  was  necessary  for  the  blind  of 
Europe  to  have  food,  clothing  and  soap,  Mr. 
Raverat  insisted  rightly  that  their  intellectual 
needs  are  vastly  greater.  They  must  have 
money  for  Braille  printing-presses.  As  I  have 
said  frequently,  Braille  is  the  basis  of  all 
instruction  for  sightless  youth.  Unless  print¬ 
ing-presses  are  provided,  they  cannot  have 
Braille  books,  magazines  and  material  for 
school  and  college  education.  Several  months 
before  this,  Mr.  Raverat  had  revived  the 


French  Braille  periodical,  “.  .  .  et  la  Lumiere 
fut”  (“.  .  .  and  there  Was  Light”),  and  now 
there  were  1450  subscribers.  This  is  convincing 
testimony  that  the  blind  of  France  and  indeed 
of  other  countries  are  crying  out  for  equip¬ 
ment  to  develop  their  minds,  widen  their 
chances  of  employment  and  overcome  the 
hardships  of  hunger  and  cold. 

Many  people  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Raverat  continued,  did  not  know  what  the 
French  people  were  enduring — scarcity  of 
coal  and  electricity,  shortages  of  meat,  flour, 
sugar,  wine  and  lard.  Yet,  while  the  blind  of 
Germany  were  whining  for  these  supplies 
in  endless  begging  letters,  the  French  blind 
uttered  not  a  murmur  over  their  physical 
distresses,  but  they  did  ask  for  tools  both  for 
the  present  and  the  future.  They  must  have 
Braille  printing-presses,  Braille  paper,  Braille 
textbooks  and  educational  apparatus.  Yet  Mr. 
Raverat  had  not  been  able  to  convince  sewne 
Americans  of  this  fundamental  truth.  What 
an  ironical  comment  on  those  who  call  them¬ 
selves  realists!  Surely  this  was  a  vital  bit  of 
realism.  Besides,  in  the  long  run,  money  for 
Braille  printing-presses  would  be  economical 
because  it  would  give  the  quickest,  most 
direct  means  of  relieving  the  blind  of  Europe. 
Whatever  bodily  sustenance  they  require 
would  be  secured  through  their  own  labor 
and  through  the  assistance  of  competent 
friends  instead  of  through  humiliating 
charity.  To  be  provided  with  just  enough 
food,  shelter  and  clothing  is  not  life  but 
animal  existence.  No  greater  insult  could  be 
given  to  proud  self-respecting  blind  persons 
than  to  offer  them  simply  this  and  no  more. 

Years  ago  Mr.  Raverat  had  set  up  Braille 
printing-presses  in  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Belgium,  Roumania,  Poland  and 
France.  Czechoslovakia  had  the  only  self- 
supporting  Braille  press  in  the  world,  but  its 
machinery  is  about  worn  out.  The  presses  in 
Poland  and  elsewhere  were  destroyed  during 
the  last  war.  Also  the  Central  Committee  for 
the  Blind  in  Poland,  including  members  of 
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various  political  opinions  and  religious  con¬ 
victions,  had  ceased  to  funcdon.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  must  be  restored  if  lasting  service  to 
the  bUnd  of  that  country  is  to  be  rendered. 

There  was  an  inspiring  side  to  Mr.  Raver- 
at’s  discourse.  After  years  of  persistent  en¬ 
deavor  he  had  succeeded  only  the  week 
before  in  forming  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Blind  of  France,  representing  all  sections 
— the  war-blinded,  the  Valentin  Haiiy  As¬ 
sociation  pour  les  Aveugles,  “La  Revue 
Braille”  and  the  radical  groups.  That  magnifi¬ 
cent  victory  was  a  testimonial  to  his  priceless 
leadership.  He  informed  me  that  in  France 
today  there  are  forty-two  thousand  blind. 

The  French  have  been  criticised  for  their 
lack  of  interest  in  the  sightless,  but  they  have 
not  realized  what  their  blind  can  do  as  a 
united,  self-reliant  host  against  darkness. 
Until  the  sightless  French  demonstrate  well- 
adjusted,  normal  personalities  and  harmony 
among  themselves,  they  cannot  expect  coop¬ 
eration  from  a  people  among  whom  prevails 
an  aesthetic  prejudice  against  fellow-creatures 
with  obvious  physical  deficiencies.  It  was  mov¬ 
ing  to  note  how  the  blind  of  France  love  and 
trust  Mr.  Raverat,  and  to  watch  them  come 
every  day  to  give  him  a  massage  treatment  be¬ 
cause  “we  cannot  bear  to  lose  you.” 

“Remember,  Helen,  the  principal  need  is 
for  money  for  Braille  printing-presses,”  were 
his  last  words.  “Education  began  with  teach¬ 
ing  the  people  to  read  and  write.  Braille  im¬ 
parts  to  the  blind  independence  and  self- 
confidence,  in  their  early  years  laying  the 
foundation  of  their  future  abilities  and  their 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  community. 
Braille  is  the  only  real  benefit  than  can  be 
conferred  upon  them  at  present.” 

Listening  to  him,  a  landslide  had  occurred 
in  my  mind.  Large  as  the  mission  to  Europe 
had  appeared,  I  had  not  fully  appreciated  its 
implications.  If  the  money  to  be  raised  in 
America  for  the  European  blind  was  to  ac¬ 
complish  lasting  good,  it  must  be  expended 
wisely  according  to  their  own  demands. 


On  Armistice  Day,  Polly  and  I  watched 
from  a  balcony  at  the  Hotel  Lancaster  a 
parade  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Soon  Polly 
heard  shouts  of  “Bidault!  Bidault!”,  and  saw 
cars  full  of  distinguished  personages  driving 
down  the  Champs-Elysces.  We  got  near 
enough  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  see  the 
different  parts  of  the  procession  marchmg 
through — the  blinded,  the  amputees,  people 
whose  relatives  the  Nazis  had  slain,  men  of 
the  Underground  Resistance — an  impressive, 
upstanding  group — veterans  of  the  first  World  ! 
War  and  ex-prisoners  from  Germany,  swnc 
of  them  thin  and  worn — altogether  a  dreary 
crowd.  There  were  also  women  of  peace- 
some  from  Indo-China,  Africa,  Greece  and 
Spain — and  throngs  of  children.  Policemen 
shouldered  their  way  among  the  people  to 
“prevent  trouble  with  the  Communists,”  but 
vivacity,  courage,  pride,  a  glow  of  forward¬ 
pushing  thoughts  and  ideals  were  reflected  in 
the  faces  of  the  young.  Combined  with  all 
these  were  the  buildings  and  streets  of  the 
city  which  centuries  had  scored,  the  stately 
horse-chestnut  trees  and  the  Champs-Elysees, 
the  shops  that  had  remained  surprisingly 
handsome,  we  were  told,  through  the  War, 
the  tricolor  floating  on  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
above  the  torch,  the  deep  emotion  throbbing 
around  me  in  the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  intense,  history-packed, 
symbolic  occasions  I  had  witnessed.  Paris 
was  as  full  of  mournings  and  heroic  memories 
as  London  of  bombings. 

November  12th  was  characterized  by  the 
animated,  engaging  spirit  that  rims  through 
French  history  and  society.  The  Union  of 
War-blinded  feted  me  at  their  house  of  re¬ 
habilitation.  The  President,  Major  Isaacs, 
who  had  been  decorated  with  the  insignia  of 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor  greeted  me 
with  a  marvellous  bunch  of  roses  and  led  me 
to  the  luncheon.  There  were  thirteen  persons 
at  the  table,  mostly  blind.  Next  to  Polly  was 
Lady  Talbot,  the  English  teacher.  Mr.  Raverat 
translated  what  I  said  in  homage  to  the  men. 
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They  embarrassed  me  with  tributes  I  could 
not  think  I  deserved,  but  I  was  quite  at  home 
among  them.  When  I  congratulated  them  on 
the  formation  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Blind  in  France,  they  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lem  they  must  face,  arising  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  French  people  regard  their 
handicapped.  Often  have  I  said  that  the  blind 
suffer  not  so  much  from  lack  of  sight  as 
from  the  wrong  attitude  of  the  public  towards 
them.  In  France,  however  capable  they  may 
be,  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter  factories 
with  the  seeing.  Unfortunately,  French  vet¬ 
erans  are  not  granted  pensions,  although 
many  of  them  were  dreadfully  wounded,  and 
an  appalling  number  are  without  an  arm  or  a 
leg  or  both.  They  receive  workingman’s  com¬ 
pensation,  but  this  is  far  from  sufficient  when 
one  considers  the  cost  of  living  for  the 
blinded — what  they  must  buy  in  services 
they  used  to  do  for  themselves — ^guides,  type¬ 
writers,  Braille  machines,  taxi  conveyance  to 
and  from  their  work. 

After  luncheon  we  were  shown  the  fine 
auditorium  with  the  Gobelins  tapestries,  which 
'had  been  concealed  from  the  Nazis  during 
the  occupation,  and  were  then  presented  to 
the  Union  by  the  Government.  In  the  dormi¬ 
tories  I  found  the  beds  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able.  We  stepped  onto  the  terrace  where  the 
men  could  exercise,  bask  in  the  sun  when 
there  was  any,  and  enjoy  the  French  prin- 
temps  and  the  glory  of  singing  birds  without 
being  disturbed  by  noises  from  the  city  be¬ 
low. 

Entering  the  music-room,  I  asked  for  the 
“Marseillaise,”  and  it  was  played  with  much 
spirit.  The  modern  library  amazed  me  with 
books  on  every  subject.  Major  Isaacs  begged 
me  to  accept  as  a  souvenir  from  the  Union, 
Pierre  Corneille’s  noble  wprk,  “Horace,” 
which  I  was  happy  to  have.  Several  men  told 
me  they  were  eager  to  read  English  history, 
grammar,  poetry  and  whatever  else  they 
could  find  in  English.  I  met  a  young  Negro 
—a  fine  type  of  the  Underground  Resistance, 


who  said  with  genuine  French  pride  that 
he  had  five  children.  Really  the  Union  build¬ 
ing  was  another  St.  Dunstan’s,  not  in  bulk 
but  in  spirit  and  daring  enterprise. 

The  next  day  Polly  and  I  went  back  to  the 
building  to  meet  more  war-blinded.  We 
learned  of  other  needs — Braille  machines  and 
typewriters  for  students  who  had  finished 
the  course  and  material  for  prosthesis.  There 
were  other  Resistance  men,  resolved  to  ac¬ 
complish  something  in  the  underground  of 
shadows.  One  of  them  regretted  not  being 
able  to  study  mathematics,  and  I  rallied  him 
with  the  examples  of  Saunderson  and  Euler. 
He  thought  it  would  not  afford  him  a  posi¬ 
tion — Braille  was  so  difficult  to  master.  We 
insisted,  however,  and  he  promised  to  per¬ 
severe.  Another  had  been  a  stock  broker,  and 
was  smiling  with  satisfaction  because  he  was 
able  to  pursue  that  job  again.  Another  had 
worked  in  a  bank,  but  he  was  sixty  years  old, 
an  age  at  which  one  does  not  learn  as  easily  as 
formerly,  and  he  thought  that  after  acquiring 
Braille  and  typing  he  would  write  his  mem¬ 
oirs.  I  talked  with  a  soldier  who  showed  the 
need  of  a  pension — he  would  like  to  study 
massage,  but  it  would  mean  staying  two 
years  in  Paris  away  from  his  wife.  So  it  went 
— they  chatted  with  verve,  and  I  could  relive 
their  experiences  with  them.  Several  prisoners 
of  war  had  been  starved  in  Germany,  others 
had  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Free  French, 
in  Italy  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 

In  the  afternoon  Polly  and  I  visited  the 
Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles. 
The  children  were  happy  when  I  looked  at 
their  Braille  lessons.  They  were  studying 
chemistry  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  and 
I  was  really  proud  of  the  mental  alertness 
they  evinced.  The  professor  of  music,  Gaston 
Litaize,  who  is  also  the  organist  at  the  Church 
of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  had  won  first  prize 
from  the  Conservatoire  de  la  Musique.  He 
executed  Bach  with  soul-stirring  power  and 
sensibility  on  the  organ  that  had  echoed  to 
the  genius  of  Cesar  Franck. 
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While  we  were  in  Paris,  two  intelligent 
Frenchwomen,  Mrs.  Goldhammer  and  Miss 
Lilolinke,  called  on  me.  They  were  members 
of  the  literary  division  of  UNESCO.  They 
said  they  would  be  happy  to  put  in  a  word 
for  the  blind,  and  wanted  suggestions.  They 
told  me  that  their  division  deals  especially 
with  modern  novels,  drama,  essays  and  criti¬ 
cism.  I  inquired  about  philosophy,  and  was 
gratified  to  find  it  was  included.  I  emphasized 
its  importance  to  the  intellectual  blind,  lifting 
them  with  wings  of  the  spirit  above  thwarting 
circumstances.  Even  to  those  who  are  not 
philosophically  inclined,  I  told  the  two  ladies, 
good  books  not  only  give  instruction  and 
entertainment,  but  influence  their  attitude  to¬ 
wards  life  and  develop  their  personalities. 
From  that  talk  I  gained  another  glimpse  of 
the  international  scope  of  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  the  imperative  need  for  close,  con¬ 
stant  correspondence,  exchange  of  news  bul¬ 
letins,  and  mutual  visits  among  the  agencies 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  dignity  of  the 
United  States  as  the  leading  nation  of  the 
world  demands  that  it  fulfil  its  global  duty 
towards  the  twelve  million  blind  people  still 
waiting  in  the  dark  for  a  friend. 

In  this  connection  I  mentioned  the  maga¬ 
zine,  .  .  et  la  Lumiere  fut,”  which  Mr.  Ra- 
verat  sent  me.  It  is  ably  edited,  progressive  and 
international.  It  prints  thoughtful  articles  rep¬ 
resenting  many  points  of  view  among  the  edu¬ 
cated,  blind  and  seeing.  It  contains  enlighten¬ 
ing  essays  on  complicated  questions  like 
Austria  and  the  Ruhr,  the  Arctic  riches  of 
Canada  and  the  revolution  in  agriculture, 
“The  Aristocratic  Machine”  by  Jules  Romains, 
scientific  reports  on  atomic  energy,  the  origin 
and  uses  of  radar.  It  has  devoted  much  space 
to  the  experiments  going  on  in  America  to 
enable  the  blind  to  read  ink  print  books  by 
sound  and  to  increase  the  variety  of  their 
occupations.  What  American  magazine  have 
we  that  equals  in  excellence  and  instruct¬ 
iveness  .  .  et  la  Lumiere  fut”,  or  the 
“World’s  Digest,”  published  in  London? 


Meanwhile,  Mr.  Gallman’s  messages  6t 
good-will  spread,  so  that  through  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  embassies  we  were  able 
to  go  on  our  way,  but  our  transportation  prob¬ 
lem  was  slow  of  solution  because  of  disturbed 
conditions  in  Italy  and  the  Balkans.  We  could 
not  go  direct  to  Greece  as  we  had  hoped. 
November  i6th  we  secured  an  army  plane 
from  Northolt  for  Rome. 

Polly  was  enchanted  when  she  saw  the 
lights  of  Marseilles  accentuating  the  outlines 
of  the  coast.  Passing  Corsica  we  rose  to  a 
height  of  twelve  thousand  feet.  The  only 
persons  aboard  were  the  pilot  and  one  or  two 
officers.  The  pilot  sent  word  inquiring  if  I 
wished  to  sit  with  him  in  the  cockpit 
Thoughtfully  he  showed  me  his  board  (rf 
instruments,  the  buttons  by  which  he  sent  the 
engines  going  and  that  wonder-worker- 
radar.  Sitting  there,  I  was  not  conscious  of  I 
effort,  but  through  imagination  I  realized  I 
what  it  must  cost  the  pilot  in  alertness  and 
fatigue.  The  first  streaks  of  dawn  appeared 
as  the  plane  landed  at  the  Ciampino  airport. 

All  at  once  we  felt  very  lonely  in  an  un¬ 
familiar  country.  We  knew  nobody  in  Rome.’ 
Our  first  thought  was  to  go  to  the  American 
Embassy,  but  it  was  Sunday,  and  an  hour  or 
two  elapsed  before  we  obtained  a  car.  But 
we  soon  forgot  our  lost  feeling  in  the  im-  j 
pressions  which  surged  through  us — the  vel¬ 
vety,  caressing  atmosphere,  the  aqueduct 
which  we  crossed  and  finally  Rome  itself— 
serene  upon  its  seven  hills. 

Only  Miss  McGee,  the  woman  in  charge, 
was  at  the  Embassy.  She  asked  the  usual 
questions — why  I  was  travelling  in  Eurqte 
at  that  time,  on  what  authority  and  for  how 
long.  Finally  she  telephoned  Major  Gray  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  wonderful  friend.  He  took 
Polly  and  me  lo  his  home,  a  villa  in  Borghese 
Park,  where  we  had  lunch  with  him,  Mrs. 
Gray  and  their  darling  children. 

As  the  prospect  of  catching  a  plane  to 
Greece  that  day  was  hopeless,  we  motored  out 
to  the  three  columns  left  of  Caesar’s  forum 
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and  the  Colosseum.  Despite  rain  I  got  out 
every  now  and  then  to  touch  the  walls.  I  de¬ 
tected  the  chiselling  of  sun  and  wind  upon 
the  strong  surfaces  and  the  dusty,  musty  smell 
of  two  thousand  years.  Before  my  mind  rose 
the  people  who  had  reared  those  walls  and 
vanished  as  a  puff  of  air;  yet  useful  labor, 
the  soul  of  their  lives,  survives  while  the 
bloody  conquests  of  the  Roman  legions  have 
•sunk  to  insignificance.  The  Colosseum  woke 
a  hundred  scenes  from  history  in  my  brain — 
the  mighty  crowds  whom  the  politicians  kept 
quiet  with  bread  and  games,  or  diverted  with 
gladiatorial  combats  or  excited  to  frenzy  over 
Christian  martyrs  flung  to  the  lions,  and  I 
shivered. 

We  visited  St.  Peter’s  for  an  hour.  I  was 
bewildered  by  its  vastness  and  its  heterogene¬ 
ity.  The  immense  bronze  doors  were  impres¬ 
sive.  A  delicate  grace  sang  to  me  in  the 
sculptured  flowers  that  held  the  candles,  and 
my  fingers  were  ecstatic  over  the  lions  tamed 
by  the  saint;  it  had  taken  eight  years  to 
fashion  them.  Even  their  claws  were  drawn 
in,  and  they  were  superb,  satisfying  in  their 
contours  and  spirit-wrought  quietude.  But 
what  particularly  moved  me  was  Michel¬ 
angelo’s  Virgin,  with  her  Son  dead  in  her 
lap  and  utter  desolation  on  her  face. 

Monday,  a  military  car  bore  us  to  the 
Ciampino  only  to  find  that  the  flight  had 
been  cancelled.  Tuesday,  there  was  no  plane 
for  us,  and  I  utilized  the  time  by  visiting 
forty-three  little  blinded  children  for  whom 
Catholic  Sisters  were  caring  in  the  Savoy 
Palace.  Twenty-five  of  those  small  victims  had 
lost  their  hands  playing  with  grenades  scat¬ 
tered  around  by  the  Nazis.  I  hugged  and 
kissed  them  as  they  gathered  around  me.  I 
had  been  prepared  for  that  sad  situation  but 
not  for  the  terrible  faintness  which  seized  me 
as  their  mutilated  arms  tried  to  return  my 
affection.  One  of  them  was  a  six-year-old 
boy  who  had  sat  in  his  mother’s  lap  during 
an  air-raid  when  a  bomb  killed  her  and  tore 
away  both  his  arms.  Yet  he  sang  and  danced 


for  me,  and  I  travailed  inwardly  trying  to 
think  of  ways  in  which  his  budding  life  could 
be  brought  to  fruition.  Most  of  the  others 
had  one  hand,  but  there  was  no  educational 
equipment  for  them  or  money  to  buy  ap¬ 
paratus  that  would  be  of  use  in  overcoming 
their  manifold  disabilities.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  one’s  heart  does  not  burst  at  such  mon¬ 
strous  afflictions  laid  upon  children. 

That  evening  Polly  and  I  were  introduced 
to  General  Lee,  Commander  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Theatre  of  Operations.  He  beamed 
hospitality  and  kindness  upon  us  and  when 
he  heard  what  an  Odyssey  we  were  having, 
used  his  influence  to  ease  our  difiiculty.  He 
invited  us  to  meet  him  next  morning  on 
Mussolini’s  special  train.  It  was  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  breakfast  we  had  with  him,  Mrs.  Lee 
and  several  officers.  Then  General  Lee  ac¬ 
companied  us  to  the  airport  and  issued  orders 
over  the  telephone  for  our  comfort.  After 
we  had  waited  several  hours.  Colonel  McCoy 
from  Georgia,  who  was  escorting  a  number 
of  planes  to  Constantinople,  said  he  would 
be  very  happy  to  carry  us  with  him.  At  last 
we  were  on  our  way  to  Athens,  but  im- 
favorable  weather  intervened  and  wc  were 
obliged  to  land  at  Naples. 

As  we  drove  through  the  city  I  was  not 
stunned  by  its  beauty,  which  “one  can  see 
and  die,”  but  by  its  poverty.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  picturesque  about  that  poverty— over¬ 
crowded,  squalid,  loathsomely  dirty,  hopeless 
— and  the  frightful  bombings  had  worsened 
it  yet  further. 

During  our  long  wait  at  the  airport  the 
next  day,  I  discovered  that  the  news  of  my 
presence  had  reached  the  Institute  Principe 
de  Napoli  for  the  Blind.  An  American  soldier 
accosted  us  and  implored  me  to  obtain  help 
from  America  for  the  Institute  Principe.  He 
said  the  school  had  been  almost  completely 
destroyed,  and  its  workshops  and  machinery 
of  production  wrecked  or  stolen  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  invaders.  He  bore  a  gracious  note  to  me 
in  Braille  from  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the 
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Instituto,  expressing  their  love  and  the  hope 
that  they  might  make  my  acquaintance  in 
Naples.  Tears  rose  to  my  eyes,  and  again  I 
suffered  as  if  I  had  been  among  those  dis¬ 
possessed  captives  of  the  dark. 

Finally  the  plane  to  Greece  arrived,  and  we 
climbed  on  board.  It  was  very  crude  in  its 
framework,  and  the  seats  were  hard,  but 
nothing  mattered  so  long  as  our  mission  was 
fulfilled.  First  we  flew  over  the  Adriatic  and 
traversed  barren  hills.  The  day  was  a  dream, 
and  soft  clouds  drifted  beneath  us,  assuming 
the  loveliest  formations.  Then  we  crossed 
the  long  stretch  of  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the 
Golden  Islands.  How  could  rocky  islands 
like  the  one  where  Antigone  was  entombed 
alive  be  thus  called!  We  sped  on  past  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  and  over  almost  desert  land  until 
we  came  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  soon 
landed  at  the  Athenian  airport.  What  a  vision 
the  city  was,  bathed  in  golden  sunlight  and  a 
pure,  suave  atmosphere  that  rejoiced  my  nose 
and  lungs! 

There  was  about  Athens  the  magic  of  the 
myths  and  adventures  in  which  divinities 
and  men  had  mingled.  Under  that  spell  it 
seemed  natural  that  we  should  arrive  as  we 
did,  cleaving  the  air 

“like  Libyan  cranes. 

Who  fly  in  ranks  th’  impending  wintry 
storm; 


O’er  rich  harvests  wing  their  way. 

Or  where  parched  wastes  th*  unfruitful 
scene  deform.” 

It  was  a  temptation  to  abandon  myself  to 
the  dreams  in  which  Pallas  Athene  had 
moved,  imparting  wisdom  and  happiness  to 
mortals,  but  there  was  no  time  for  vagabond- 
ings  of  the  imagination.  Eric  Boulter  met  us 
at  the  airport,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  settled 
at  the  hotel,  he  told  us  of  his  work  and  the 
obstacles  it  involved.  We  were  won  by  his 
native  qualities  of  integrity,  dependability 
and  efficiency.  His  gift  of  getting  things  done 
is  extremely  valuable  among  a  people  like 


the  Greeks,  who  are  excessively  argumentative  I 
and  in  the  habit  of  promising  to  attend  to  a 
matter  tomorrow  without  any  guarantee  that 
they  will  ever  do  it.  Mr.  Boulter  has  had  to 
contend  with  this  double  difficulty  since  he 
went  out  there,  and  only  through  his  faithful 
perseverance  have  the  Greek  blind  gained  a 
chance  of  progress. 

Frankly,  at  first,  I  was  not  optimistic.  1 
doubted  if  southern  Greece  could  look  after 
its  blind  adequately  in  the  midst  of  its  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  sufferings.  Besides  peri¬ 
odic  ravages  by  the  Turks  since  the  15th 
century,  the  country  had  sustained  tremen¬ 
dous  losses  during  the  Nazi  occupation,  and 
was  disorganized.  The  population  was 
largely  rural,  and  their  agriculture  was  primi¬ 
tive.  They  had  insufficient  food  supplies,  no 
financial  security,  no  means  of  reforesting 
the  lands  where  the  Turks  had  cut  down 
trees.  Here  and  there  UNRRA  had  set  up 
industries  on  which  the  people  could  depend 
for  a  living,  and  the  Near  East  Foundation 
was  slowly  disseminating  the  benefits  of  its 
enlightened  policy,  but  on  the  whole  the 
outlook  was  discouraging  both  for  the  seeing 
and  the  blind. 

However,  Polly  and  I  had  set  ourselves  to 
the  plough,  and  Mr.  Boulter  had  already 
broken  ground  where  all  seemed  hopeless. 
He  had  reorganized  the  only  school  for 
the  blind  in  Greece,  at  Kalithea,  raising  the 
pupils  from  semi-starvation  to  health  and 
hope.  When  we  went  out  to  Kalithea  the 
next  morning,  the  pupils  and  the  teachers, 
one  of  whom,  herself  without  sight,  had 
studied  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
overwhelmed  me  with  their  charming  tributes 
in  Greek.  As  they  spoke  of  the  divine  joy  of 
inner  light  recreating  their  world,  and  em¬ 
braced  me,  I  could  have  hung  my  head  in 
shame  at  the  unhappy  thoughts  I  had  har¬ 
bored  concerning  their  future.  Although  the 
school  was  overcrowded,  they  had  received 
into  their  big  family  a  number  who  were 
both  blinded  and  mutilated.  Fearlessly  those 
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doubly-afflicted  ones  declared  that  with  the 
music  of  life  in  their  ears  and  the  love  of 
their  teachers  to  guide  them  they  could 
march  irresistibly  against  a  Xerxes  army  of 
obstacles.  They  were  but  a  few  of  the  ap- 
j  proximately  2500  civilians  deprived  of  their 
sight  and  often  hands  too  as  a  result  of  mine 
and  grenade  explosions.  The  pupils  had 
Braille  slates,  but  they  were  waiting  and 
1  waiting  for  America  to  provide  Braille  print¬ 
ing-presses  and  books  and  typewriters.  How 
I  adied  as  I  watched  them  fighting  for  the 
education  and  the  work  that  we  take  for 
I  granted  as  rights  of  the  blind  in  the  United 
States! 

ii  That  same  morning  Polly  and  I  visited  the 

I  school  for  the  deaf.  I  was  charmed  by  their 
radiant  friendliness  and  the  free  flow  of  their 
self-expression.  To  my  sorrow  I  discovered 
that  without  a  murmur  they  had  renounced 
their  pleasant  building  to  be  used  as  a 
hospital  for  the  wounded,  and  were  living 
in  a  house  where  they  had  to  move  their 
beds  out  of  the  rooms  so  as  to  leave  space  for 
j  classes  in  the  daytime.  Why  was  such  a 
I  sacrifice  required  of  them  when  they  had 
more  than  their  share  of  hardships? 

Although  Polly  and  I  were  tired,  yet  we 

I^nt  part  of  the  afternoon  climbing  the 
Acropolis  which  was  just  in  front  of  the 
hotel.  We  could  not  bear  to  leave  Athens 
without  viewing  the  Parthenon.  We  walked 
around  among  the  ruins  until  I  found  a 
fallen  pillar  of  the  temple  of  Zeus.  I  examined 
it  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  measured 
its  diameter,  so  that  when  we  reached  the 
Parthenon,  I  might  have  some  idea  how  its 
columns  looked  rearing  their  crests  to  the 
sky.  The  climb  was  long  and  arduous,  the 
steps  often  rough-hewn  and  difficult.  In  one 
place  I  felt  the  channels  in  the  rocks  where 
in  ancient  times  the  blood  of  the  animals 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  had  flowed.  Once  at 
the  top,  I  touched  the  smooth  pillars  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  was  speechless  before  the 
loveliness  of  that  “unravished  bride  of  time.” 


It  thrilled  me  indescribably  that  Greek  archi¬ 
tecture  and  engineering  should  thus  have 
culminated  there  on  the  Acropolis.  Then  I 
thought  sadly  of  how  the  beautiful  virgins 
of  Attica  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  were  de¬ 
nied  liberty,  and  Aspasia  was  compelled  to 
forego  her  good  name  if  she  would  conse¬ 
crate  her  rare  abilities  to  the  State. 

We  turned  to  the  view  from  the  Acropolis 
— the  hill  up  which  Demosthenes  ran  daily 
with  a  pebble  in  his  mouth  to  correct  his 
stammering.  Salamis  in  the  distance,  the 
agora  where  the  male  Athenians  had  camped 
to  hear  their  orators  and  the  counsels  of 
Pericles,  and  where  swift  runners  had  brought 
the  news  of  victory  from  Marathon.  There 
Euripedes’s  unswayed  genius  had  flashed 
upon  the  people  and  had  taught  them  in 
“The  Trojan  Women”  the  earth-preserving 
principle  of  compassion  for  mankind.  There 
Socrates  had  held  Athenian  youth  spellbound 
with  his  elevation  and  playfulness,  and  Plato 
had  imparted  to  the  world  a  citadel  of  noble 
philosophy  that  outlives  violence  and  barbar¬ 
ism.  There  democracy  had  struck  a  light  that 
all  the  gusts  of  reaction  have  never  quenched. 
Unwillingly  we  retraced  our  steps,  but  I  was 
exalted,  dreaming  of  the  time  when  the 
blind  shall  reach  the  summit  of  their  acropolis, 
which  Homer  attained. 

Mr.  Boulter  took  us  the  next  day  to  the 
hospital  for  disabled  servicemen,  including 
the  blinded  who  were  also  amputees.  Several 
were  unusually  handsome  like  Greek  gods. 
From  an  officer  who  had  lost  his  sight  I  re¬ 
ceived  some  chrysanthemums,  “grown  on  the 
spot,”  he  said,  “where  victory  was  won  for 
Athens  two  thousands  years  ago.” 

From  the  hospital  we  went  to  the  dis¬ 
gracefully  shabby  building  where  blinded 
veterans  were  herded  together  in  idleness. 
Mr.  Boulter  explained  to  me  that  the  Greek 
War  Relief  had  promised  them  free  plots  of 
farm  land  to  settle  on  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  While  waiting  for  them  they  refused 
to  learn  trades  or  handicrafts.  But  the  lands 
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had  not  materialized  and  Mr.  Boulter  was 
negotiating  for  a  comfortable  building  which 
was  held  by  the  Army.  If  his  efforts  proved 
successful  he  would  move  the  veterans  into 
it  and  try  to  teach  them  to  start  life  over 
again.  He  begged  me  to  encourage  them,  and 
I  said : 

“The  only  cure  for  the  sorrows  and  con¬ 
straints  of  blindness  is  work,  useful  work. 
The  question  is  to  win  back  your  courage. 
Failure  is  bewildering  and  confusing.  You 
must  regain  confidence  in  yourselves  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  something,  however  small.  In  a 
theatre  a  player  who  fails  to  carry  on  his  act 
must  gradually  recover  his  self-assurance, 
otherwise  he  is  lost.  The  moment  one  no 
longer  thinks  one  can,  one  cannot  any  longer. 
Promise  me,  soldiers  of  liberation,  to  cut 
short  discouragement  and  master  Braille  and 
some  kind  of  work.  If  you  do,  you  will  be 
happier.”  Unexpectedly  they  promised  with 
heartiness.  Since  then  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  new  quarters  have  been  secured  for 
them,  and  that  they  are  responding  well  to 
instruction. 

Also,  we  inspected  an  excellent  workshop 
for  blind  adults  run  by  the  Near  East  Founda¬ 
tion.  Their  principal  products  were  brooms, 
mops,  brushes  of  all  sorts  and  chair-caning, 
but  basketry  was  not  feasible  because  reed 
straw  was  too  expensive.  The  girls  were  mak¬ 
ing  serviceable  clothes  out  of  decent  materials 
sent  from  America.  I  was  told  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  train  the  blind  as  masseurs  be¬ 
cause  the  Greek  medical  profession  is  still 
opposed  to  massage.  Raising  poultry,  too, 
was  considered  out  of  the  question  owing  to 
the  backward  farming  methods  in  Greece. 
The  Foundation  declared  that  if  a  blind 
man  was  to  set  up  chicken-raising,  his  wife 
would  have  to  hunt  for  eggs  half  the  day.  I 
was  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  contact 
with  the  progressive,  international-minded 
men  and  women  I  met  at  the  Near  East 
Foundation,  profoundly  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  countries.  Upon  such  efforts  de¬ 


pends  the  happy  outcome  of  endeavors  for  I  opci 
world  peace.  woi 

Almost  the  last  thing  we  did  before  leaving  chil 
Athens  was  to  call  on  the  late  King  George  i  ^ 
His  sister,  Princess  Katherine,  received  us  :  was 
graciously.  In  her  hand  I  sensed  a  genuine  !  uni 
compassion  for  the  blind  that  only  asked  to  I  the 
become  active.  She  said  she  had  worked  at  I  the 
St.  Dunstan’s  and  in  South  Africa  for  two  ||  air] 
years.  In  a  few  minutes  an  equerry  escorted  |  wa 
us  into  the  King’s  beautiful  library.  His  I  me 
majesty  stood  waiting  for  us,  and  he  greeted  I  the 
me  in  a  very  friendly  manner.  I  told  him  I  |  hoi 
had  come  on  behalf  of  the  sixteen  thousand  |  wi 
blind  of  Greece,  and  besought  him  to  confer  |  coi 
upon  them  a  lighthouse  which  would  watch  j  1 
over  their  welfare.  He  said  he  was  gready  th( 
interested  in  their  education,  training  and  |  w( 
usefulness.  “Interest  is  not  enough,”  I  replied.  im 
“If  Your  Majesty  will  lift  up  your  voice  for  i  de 
their  right  as  human  beings  to  employment,  |  at 
and  ask  those  who  have  authority  and  means  f  n] 
to  place  them  in  positions  as  honorable  con-  |  in 
tributors  to  the  State,  it  will  be  numbered  j  er 
among  your  most  royal  acts.”  He  asked  |  di 
questions  about  the  ability  of  the  sightless  to  |  to 
distinguish  color,  and  I  asserted  that  it  was  p  d 
impossible,  since  color  is  produced  by  a  ray  |  la 
of  light  touching  the  seeing  eye.  After  a  |  tt 
pause  he  gave  his  assurance  that  he  would  t  n 
do  what  he  could  to  “roll  the  stone  of  idle-  p  tl 
ness  from  their  lives  and  bring  them  inner 
light  through  work.”  I  thanked  his  Majesty  C 
for  being  a  St.  George  to  his  blind  subjects,  j  P 
and  we  left  the  palace  accompanied  by  one  v 
of  the  United  States  Embassy  secretaries.  Mr.  v  li 
Boulter  said  he  was  sure  that  much  good  s 
would  be  wrought  because  of  His  Majesty’s  s 
favorable  reaction  to  the  interview.  1 

When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel,  Mr.  j  1 

Boulter  talked  about  plans  which  were  sim-  j  < 

mering  in  his  mind  as  a  result  of  the  sym-  |  < 

pathetic  desire  my  trip  to  Greece  had  aroused  ' 
in  the  people  to  assist  their  blind.  Last  Janu-  [!  ! 

ary  he  wrote  that  those  plans  were  matcri-  |  ' 

alizing,  that  a  lighthouse  had  really  been  |  ' 
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opened  for  the  blind  of  Greece,  and  that  there 
would  soon  be  a  new  school  for  sightless 
I  children  in  Salonika. 

Among  the  acts  of  friendship  I  felt  most 
was  a  visit  by  delegates  from  seventy  women’s 
unions  of  Greece.  They  honored  me  with 
;  the  gift  of  a  precious  fragment  of  the  Par- 
j  thenon.  Just  before  we  departed  from  the 
I  airport,  the  hostess  offered  me  a  jar  of  pre¬ 
war  honey  from  Mount  Hymettus.  Her  gift 
meant  all  the  more  when  she  told  me  that 
the  trees  where  the  bees  had  gathered  the 
honey  had  been  felled  to  supply  the  people 
with  fuel,  and  it  would  be  years  before  they 
could  be  replanted. 

Polly  and  I  flew  back  to  Rome  in  one  of 
the  Army  planes  from  Constantinople.  As 
we  passed  the  mountains  of  Greece  I  wished 
intensely  that  I  knew  their  names.  I  won¬ 
dered  if  the  limpid  pools  Polly  saw  nestling 
at  their  feet  were  not  the  grottos  where  the 
‘  nymphs  and  mermaids  had  sported.  Recross¬ 
ing  Ac  Ionian  Sea,  I  remembered  Mr.  Boult- 
;  cr’s  saying  that  Greeks  who  were  known  to 
differ  from  the  Government  were  banished 
i  to  Ae  rocky  islands,  and  I  shuddered  at  the 
p  darkness  of  intolerance  sweeping  over  the 
p  land.  With  Euripedes  I  prayed,  “Omnipo- 
p  tent  God,  send  Light  unto  men,  that  Aey 
I  may  know  whence  their  evils  come,  and  how 
|i  they  may  avoid  them.” 
fi  Nearing  Naples,  we  were  fascinated  by 

I  Capri,  blending  mountain,  cliff  and  the 
Adriatic  in  a  veritable  outburst  of  beauty.  I 
was  delighted  when  the  pilot  sent  word  that 
he  would  circle  Vesuvius  so  that  we  might 
sec  the  smoke  pouring  out  darkly.  “Oh  my,” 
said  Polly,  “what  cavernous  depAs!”  In 
Rome  again,  we  appreciated  afresh  its  mel¬ 
lowed  grandeur,  the  upsurgence  of  a  new 
city  from  the  old  through  many  vicissitudes, 
Ac  first  bells  and  bird-calls  in  the  morning, 
Ac  unforeseen,  unnamcable  charms  of  the 
sculptures  seen  from  the  hotel  balcony,  Ac 
multitude  of  church  spires,  Ac  happy  faces 
?  of  the  people  in  the  marketplace,  the  Tiber 
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and  the  ancient  walls  flooded  with  moonlight. 

Monday  the  25th,  before  we  left  to  visit 
the  war-blinded  at  the  handsome  Roman 
Institution,  Colonel  Rinalso  Fiore-Venazza, 
Ae  Minister  of  War,  called  on  me  at  the 
hotel,  bringing  information.  He  told  me  there 
are  twenty-five  thousand  blind  in  Italy,  and 
Aat  there  are  a  thousand  totally  blinded 
servicemen  in  Rome  alone.  Many  have  been 
trained  at  the  Roman  Institution  and  have 
found  lucrative  jobs  outside.  But  quite  a 
number  were  still  there,  and  seemed  very 
glad  to  £cc  me.  Retrieved  from  the  anguish 
of  Aeir  blindness,  Ae  men  were  full  of  the 
joy  with  which  southern  Italians  overflow. 
They  live  wiA  their  families  and  work  dili¬ 
gently  at  rug-weaving  and  knitting  machines. 
Knitted  goods  are  Ac  staple  of  industry  at 
the  Institution,  but  the  men  lack  equipment 
of  many  kinds,  and  unless  they  can  obtain  it 
quickly,  they  cannot  produce  sufficient  goods 
to  earn  their  daily  bread.  I  assured  them 
that  if  it  was  in  my  power,  they  should  have 
the  machinery  after  I  returned  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  recreation  room  they  wanted 
me  to  dance  wiA  Aem,  and  I  had  several 
delightful  partners  who  guided  me  expertly 
by  car  while  the  music  was  played. 

In  the  afternoon,  Polly  and  I  descended  into 
the  Catacombs.  Half  stumbling  down  the 
steep  windings,  I  touched  the  Roman  oil- 
lamps  and  the  earthen  water-jars.  On  the 
damp  walls  marvellous  crystals  had  formed 
whiA  suggested  to  me  the  spiritual  life  Aat 
is  slowly  being  elaborated  by  God  in  man. 
Until  then  I  had  not  had  any  idea  how  deep 
the  Catacombs  were,  shut  away  from  the 
sun,  the  voices  and  footsteps  of  men.  The 
early  Christians  must  have  had  superhuman 
faith  to  resort  to  these  quasi  dungeons  night 
by  night  to  hold  their  meetings  in  a  hostile 
world.  Perhaps  among  Ae  visitors  was  Epic¬ 
tetus  before  a  Roman  tyrant  crippled  him 
for  life,  in  whose  “Moral  Discourses”  is  to  be 
foimd  an  extraordinarily  modern  philosophy 
toward  handicaps. 
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We  were  to  have  flown  to  Paris  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  but  Ambassador  Myron 
C.  Taylor  had  arranged  an  audience  with  His 
Holiness  the  Pope  for  Polly  and  me  around 
eleven  o’clock.  Since  this  would  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  keep  our  transportation 
schedule,  Mr.  Taylor  offered  to  send  us  to 
Paris  later  in  the  day  in  his  own  plane. 

The  Vatican  was  a  small  city  in  itself.  We 
walked  through  long  corridors  and  stately 
chambers  between  Swiss  guards  gorgeously 
clad  in  mediaeval  costumes.  Some  of  these 
costumes  had  been  designed  by  Michel¬ 
angelo.  We  sat  in  the  anteroom  until  His 
Holiness  was  ready  to  receive  us.  Finally  we 
were  ushered  into  his  library.  Polly  spelled 
into  my  hand  as  he  came  forward,  an  impres¬ 
sive,  quiet  figure  in  white,  and  held  out  his 
hand  most  affably.  I  said,  “It  is  fitting  to 
salute  Your  Holiness  in  Rome,  unique  among 
cities — a  mountain-range  of  mighty  achieve¬ 
ment  towering  between  antiquity  and  today 
— a  temporal  witness  to  the  Eternal  Verities.” 
He  was  pleased  to  thank  me  for  the  “compli¬ 
ments”  I  had  uttered,  and  he  blessed  the 
service  that  flowed  through  me  to  the  blind 
of  the  world.  “It  is  my  wish,”  I  answered, 
“that  Your  Holiness’s  blessing  should  rest 
upon  the  blind  of  Italy  in  particular.  It  will 
be  an  incalculable  help  to  them  if  you  pub¬ 
licly  recognize  their  proved  capabilities  and 
see  to  it  that  they  receive  generous  aid  in 
their  struggle  for  constructive  activity  and 
independence.”  Polly  and  I  knelt  while  he 
blessed  us,  and  he  put  into  my  hand  a  rosary 
and  an  image  of  St.  Christopher.  He  seemed 
to  me  very  weary — a  man  born  a  scholar — 
but  with  calm  fortitude  he  carries  on  his 
frail  shoulders  the  burden  of  a  mighty  hier¬ 
archy. 

I  asked  the  Swiss  guards  if  I  might  touch 
their  costumes,  and  they  nodded,  much 
pleased.  Also  I  had  a  hurried  glance  with  my 
fingers  at  the  rich  Gobelins  on  the  walls,  the 
tall  chairs  lined  with  damask  and  the  elegant 
carpets,  no  two  of  which  were  alike. 


The  men  aboard  Mr.  Taylor’s  plane  were 
very  attentive,  showing  us  maps  so  that  we 
could  ascertain  our  whereabouts.  We  recog¬ 
nized  Monte  Cristo  and,  of  course,  Corsica. 
Captain  Lamb,  the  pilot,  did  me  the  honor 
of  asking  if  I  would  sit  beside  him  going 
over  Corsica,  and  I  accepted  his  invitation. 
He  let  me  touch  the  whole  series  of  readings 
— instruments  registering  height,  bumpiness, 
closeness  to  the  ground,  indicators  of  heat 
and  the  amount  of  oil,  the  engine  throttles, 
the  apparatus  for  de-icing  the  wings  and  the 
seeing  eye  of  the  plane — the  radar.  He  of¬ 
fered  me  the  wheel,  and  I  could  easily  per¬ 
ceive  the  motions  up  and  down,  back  and 
forth,  from  side  to  side  as  I  steered  for 
several  minutes.  The  navigator  showed  me 
his  instruments  working  in  harmony  with 
those  of  the  pilot.  Thus  we  sped  together, 
encompassed  by  the  vast  dome  of  the  sky  I 
and  the  blue  Mediterranean  below — a  chant  | 
of  liquid  perfection. 

Suddenly  the  French  Alps,  hitherto  covered 
with  clouds,  burst  upon  us  in  magnificent 
snow-landscapes  and  avalanches  of  light 
However,  as  we  neared  Paris,  there  was  a 
change,  and  Polly  said  we  were  descending 
through  cloud-abysses  that  caused  her  to  feel 
as  if  she  were  gazing  into  eternity. 

We  were  at  Mr.  Raverat’s  office  the  next 
morning,  where  a  delegation  from  the  French 
Federation  for  the  Blind  brought  me  flowers, 
and  I  saw  again  a  Mr.  Guinot  who  had  at¬ 
tended  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for 
the  Blind  in  New  York  in  1931.  They  dis¬ 
cussed  special  questions,  but  to  my  regret  1 
was  obliged  to  leave  before  they  finished  and 
rush  to  the  airport.  Lady  Katharine  Seymour 
(lady  in  waiting  to  Her  Majesty),  had  written 
a  letter  expressing  Her  Majesty’s  gracious 
wish  to  see  me  around  noon  on  November 
2gth  at  Buckingham  Palace.  That  was  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  command,  and  the  plane  flying 
to  London  that  day  was  the  only  one  to  be 
had  if  we  were  to  get  there  in  time  for  the 
royal  interview. 
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j  Sorrowfully  I  reflected  on  the  shortness  of 
1  nty  stay  and  transportation  delays  which  had 
rendered  it  out  of  the  question  to  include  the 
j  blind  of  Germany,  Poland  or  Yugoslavia  in 
I  our  travels. 

Britain  had  been  lashed  by  gales  during  the 
!  previous  two  weeks,  and  the  rain  was  falling 
heavily  when  we  landed.  Alice  Lascelles  and 
a  secretary  from  the  American  Embassy  were 
j  waiting  for  us  at  the  airport  with  the  Embassy 
car,  in  which  they  escorted  us  back  to  the 
I  Park  Lane. 

I  The  morning  of  November  28th,  Polly 
i  and  I  went  by  motor  to  a  beautiful  sch<x)l 
I  for  the  backward  deaf,  among  century-old 
j  trees,  gardens  and  hedgerows.  John  Jarvis  ac- 
i  companied  us.  He  has  great  tenderness  for 
I  the  deaf-blind,  and  there  was  a  doubly  handi¬ 
capped  boy  at  the  school  about  whom  he 
wished  to  gather  information.  The  children 
were  very  appealing,  and  I  was  filled  with 
poignant  emotion  by  the  way  their  minds 
tore  away  barriers,  and  their  tongues  were 
i  freed  from  speech  impediments.  In  the  sew- 
1  ing  room  was  a  lovely  doll  which  the  girls 
I  had  dressed — a  model  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in 

her  coronation  robes. 

It  was  Thanksgiving  and  we  were  invited 
to  a  dinner  of  the  English-speaking  Union. 
Mr.  Gallman  and  many,  other  prominent 
Americans  and  Britishers  were  present.  We 
j  had  taken  no  evening  clothes  with  us  on 

i  the  trip,  knowing  we  should  be  working 

constantly.  However,  when  Polly  explained 
I  the  situation  by  telephone  to  the  Secretary 

;  of  the  Union,  she  assured  us  that  it  made 

j  no  difference  what  we  wore.  We  felt  highly 
complimented  to  be  received  with  such  un¬ 
derstanding  and  kindly  warmth  in  our  short 
frocks  on  an  occasion  both  stately  and  formal. 
!  Sir  Hartley  Shaweross  addressed  the  guests 
(  with  a  beautiful  speech  warm  with  friend- 
i  ship  towards  America.  He  said,  “I  am  pro- 

I  foundly  sure  that  this  approach  is  of  great 

importance  ....  I  state  my  belief  in  individ- 
I  ual  and  occupational  getting  together  as  a 

j 
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basis  of  international  understanding  .... 
Despite  our  knowledge  of  each  other  we 
still  require  more  knowledge  of  the  actual 
problems  which  are  stimulating  each  other’s 
minds.  The  difficulty  today  is  not  the  absence 
of  moral  forces.  There  is  a  great  untapped 
desire  in  both  our  countries  to  show  that 
life  depends  on  what  you  put  in  and  not  on 
what  you  take  out.  What  we  need  is  to 
know  the  roads  of  practical  tasks  along  which 
these  forces  are  moving.  From  this  knowl¬ 
edge  alone  lasting  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  can  come.” 

When  Polly  and  I  arrived  at  Buckingham 
Palace  on  the  29th,  we  found  waiting  for 
us  Lady  Hyde,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid. 
Her  cordiality  set  us  at  ease  as  she  talked 
about  her  aunt  and  my  home  state  of  Con¬ 
necticut  which  she  had  visited.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  went  up  in  the  elevator  and 
found  ourselves  in  Her  Majesty’s  boudoir. 
The  Queen  advanced  to  meet  us  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  smile,  and  a  reverent  gladness  warmed 
me  as  I  clasped  her  hand.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  about  her  that  I  could  not  define,  but 
which  I  honored.  She  is  more  than  a  queen 
— she  IS  the  Woman  Beloved,  in  whom  are 
enshrined  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  an 
empire,  the  best  qualities  and  the  finest  af¬ 
fections,  the  homely  wisdom  and  humility 
of  the  mass  of  her  British  subjects.  The  peo¬ 
ple  share  her  joys  and  sorrows  with  an 
intimacy  that  lifts  her  above  material  splendor 
and  pomp,  and  that  is  why  she,  through 
innate  goodness,  holds  sway  over  countless 
millions  of  lives.  Her  fiery  ordeal  in  Eng¬ 
land’s  darkest  hour  heightened  my  sense  of 
her  personality: 

“Courage  was  cast  about  her  like  a  dress 
Of  solemn  comeliness — 

A  gather’d  mind  and  an  untroubled  face 
Did  give  her  dangers  grace.” 

She  told  me  that  she  had  read  “The  Story 
of  My  Life,”  and  that  it  had  brought  her 
encouragement.  I  thanked  her  for  her  moth¬ 
erly  interest  in  the  deaf,  the  blind  and  other 
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handicapped  groups.  Polly  told  me  Her 
Majesty’s  face  brightened  as  I  spoke  of  my 
visit  to  the  school  for  the  deaf  the  day  before, 
and  the  doll  apparelled  like  her  on  Corona¬ 
tion  Day.  I  inquired  after  His  Majesty  and 
expressed  admiration  of  the  gallant  spirit 
which  had  glowed  in  his  Christmas  broad¬ 
casts  to  the  British  Empire.  I  told  her  I  had 
blessed  and  esteemed  her  for  her  loyalty  in 
remaining  among  the  people  throughout  Lon¬ 
don’s  martyrdom.  “The  people  and  I  upheld 
each  other,”  was  her  prompt  answer.  “We 
are  a  strong,  united  family.”  “Yes,”  I  afiirmed, 
^‘it  is  only  from  the  ideals  of  a  strong,  united 
family  that  national  concord  and  greatness 
ultimately  spring.”  “There  is  much  sadness 
in  life  at  present,”  she  commented,  “but  we 
shall  come  out  of  it  stronger  and  more  en¬ 
lightened  than  ever  in  our  history.” 

When  Polly  mentioned  our  going  up  to 
Scotland,  Her  Majesty  exclaimed,  with  a 
longing  that  was  charming  to  see  in  her 
gesture,  “How  I  wish  I  were  going,  too!” 
Rising,  she  took  sprigs  of  rosemary  and 
sweet  marjoram  from  a  bowl  on  her  desk 
and  gave  them  to  me.  In  the  same  sweet, 
straightforward  manner  as  before,  s^e  took 
my  hand  and  bade  us  goodbye.  We  had  been 
with  her  about  half  an  hour.  She  seemed 
to  me  a  symbol  of  the  new  royalty  of  the  Spirit 
that  shall  consist,  not  in  wielding  a  sceptre 
but  rather  in  the  kindred  nobility  of  soul 
judging  soul  through  and  beyond  words, 
actions  and  all  things  visible. 

Commandant  Dacre  had  made  it  possible 
for  Polly  and  me  to  see  “The  Burning  of 
London,”  filmed  for  posterity,  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Fire  Department.  It  was 
swift,  frightening,  sublime.  The  camera  had 
captured  the  accumulation  of  agony — the 
tumult  of  air  raids,  crashing  walls  and  roofs 
as  the  bombs  fell,  exploding  mains,  and 
countless  thousands  running  to  the  shelters. 
Through  that  hell,  the  fire  wardens,  men  and 
women,  had  fought  night  and  day.  It  was 
a  picture  of  superhuman  courage  and  en¬ 


durance,  in  which  the  partially  blind  had 
obeyed  the  summons  as  effectively  as  thoK 
with  perfect  eyes. 

After  the  picture,  we  went  into  the  fire¬ 
men’s  building,  and  I  examined  the  ingeniout 
signal  system  by  which  fires  are  located. 
Going  down  into  the  basement,  I  touched 
the  big  engines,  the  accoutrements  of  the 
firemen  and  the  pillars  down  which  they  had 
slid  at  a  given  signal,  dashed  on  their  coats 
and  helmets  and  raced  the  engines  to  the 
scene  of  the  confiagradon.  Then  we  had 
tea  with  some  woman  organizers  of  the  fire 
brigades.  They  told  us  how  nervous  some  (rf 
the  women  they  had  trained  continued  to 
be,  but  that  they  had  conquered  their  fean 
and  taken  their  places  beside  the  men  in 
London’s  cruellest  trial.  I 

By  this  time  news  had  reached  England  ' 
that  my  home,  Arcan  Ridge,  had  been  ut¬ 
terly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  sympathy 
shown  me  on  all  sides  was  inexpressibly 
moving.  On  December  2nd,  when  Polly  and 
I  had  pictures  taken  with  war-blinded  babies 
who  were  brought  to  the  National  Institute 
for  that  purpose,  something  happened  whidi, 
remembered,  brings  grateful  tears  to  my  eyes. 
Mr.  Eagar  and  a  committee  gathered  in  the 
Institute  library  and  bestowed  upon  me  a 
new  Braille  writer  and  the  works  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  in  Braille  as  a  corner-stone  for  my 
new  study.  I  was  almost  speechless.  Knowing 
as  I  did,  the  very  limited  resources  of  the 
Institute,  I  felt  as  if  a  mother-bird  had 
plucked  feathers  out  of  her  breast  for  a  nest¬ 
ling.  Ever  since  my  childhood  the  British 
and  Foreign  Association  for  the  Blind,  as 
it  was  called  until  some  years  ago,  had  sent 
me  many  books  and  magazines  which  I 
could  not  obtain  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
had  looked  up  to  them  for  guidance  in  my 
work  for  the  sightless.  But  who  would  have 
thought  that  when  I  lost  the  books  which 
were  the  sun  of  my  daily  life,  the  National 
Institute  would  be  the  first  friend  to  rekindle 
that  radiance? 
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Polly  and  I  passed  the  following  week  in 
Glasgow  visiting  her  family,  I  borrowed  a 
typewriter,  and  it  travelled  with  us  to  Stir¬ 
ling,  where  for  ten  days  I  shut  myself  up, 
writing  numberless  lectures  and  articles  re¬ 
lating  to  my  activities  in  Europe.  On  the  20th 
we  were  at  Heathro  airport,  and  as  scheduled 
we  took  off  for  home.  We  flew  by  way  of  the 
Canaries  and  landed  safely  in  New  York  the 
next  afternoon,  having  been  delayed  by  fogs 
along  the  coasts  of  Canada  and  New  England. 

Ever  since  my  return  to  the  United  States 
1  have  wished  to  have  my  home  a  workshop 
of  service,  and  I  have  exerted  my  ingenuity 
to  start  a  large-scale  campaign  for  the  blind 
of  Europe.  Now  or  never  is  the  time  for 
works  that  will  win  the  confidence  of  friends 
of  the  European  blind  as  well  as  of  the  sight¬ 
less  themselves.  It  is  not  only  business  for 
which  the  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind  stands,  it  is  comradeship  as  well, 
between  the  blind  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  people  in  Europe  are  trying  to  recon¬ 
struct  their  lives  despite  their  destitution. 
So  much  more  should  we  Americans  foster 
progress  with  our  continent  intact,  our  im¬ 
mediate  resources  abundant!  Braille  print¬ 
ing  presses  will  cost  us  comparatively  little 
and  will  be  an  immeasurable  advantage  to 
the  overseas  blind.  They  will  bring  rich  divi¬ 
dends  in  understanding  and  receptivity  of 
new  suggestions  and  ideas. 

Imponderables,  I  believe,  play  the  chief 
role  in  the  outcome  of  human  endeavor,  and 
there  is  no  movement  more  surrounded  by 
imponderables  than  the  work  for  the  blind. 
Like  war,  blindness  demands  interallied  unity 
and  planned  economy,  and  the  exiles  of 
Europe  are  looking  to  us  now,  willing  to 
cooperate  in  a  strategy  of  good- will. 

What  a  deed  of  light  it  would  be  if  all 
the  readers  of  this  magazine  would  help  me 
in  all  the  ways  they  can  to  keep  our  record 
bright  as  champions  of  the  blind  everywhere! 


BLIND  PIANO  TECHNICIANS 
Edward  H.  Menke 

In  view  of  the  definitely  recognized  shortage 
ot  piano  tuners  in  the  country,  and  the  success 
of  blind  piano  servicemen,  the  following  data 
are  of  special  interest  to  officials  and  staff 
members  of  public  and  private  organizations 
engaged  in  the  training  and  welfare  of  the 
blind. 

During  the  1946  Chicago  convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Piano  Technicians,  a 
survey  was  conducted  to  ascertain  the  19^5- 
earnings  of  blind  piano  technicians  who 
worked  exclusively  at  the  profession.  The  re¬ 
port  of  this  survey  revealed  that  forty  workers 
earned  a  total  of  $121,900,  or  an  average  of 
$3,047  per  annum. 

The  Illinois  Division  for  the  Blind  has 
recently  completed  a  survey  of  Illinois  and 
adjacent  states  to  ascertain  the  1946  earn¬ 
ings  of  blind  piano  technicians  who  work  ex¬ 
clusively  at  the  profession.  This  second  survey 
shows  that  forty-five  tuners  earned  a  total 
of  $143,715,  or  an  average  of  $3,193  per  an¬ 
num.  The  individual  earnings  ranged  from 
$2,000  to  $7,000  per  annum. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  forty-five  surveyed, 
worked  as  independent  custom  service-men, 
and  earned  a  total  of  $96,465,  or  an  average  of 
$3,572  per  annum.  The  individual  earnings  of 
these  tuners  ranged  from  $2,000  to  $7,000  per 
annum.  The  remaining  eighteen  surveyed, 
worked  as  employed  tuners,  and  earned  a 
total  of  $47,250,  or  an  average  of  $2,625 
annum.  The  individual  earnings  of  these 
tuners  ranged  from  $2,100  to  $4,000  per  an¬ 
num.  In  this  survey  no  attempt  was  made  to 
reach  many  other  successful  blind  piano 
service-men  in  the  country.  The  report  does, 
however,  furnish  convincing  proof  that  the 
piano  tuning  profession  is  the  most  remuner¬ 
ative  occupation  which  young,  qualified, 
blind  men  can  enter. 
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Not  so  many  generations  ago  many  chil¬ 
dren  received  what  little  instruction  they 
obtained  at  the  knees  of  an  old  lady  while 
she  continued  her  knitting  or  an  old  man 
who  lost  little  time  from  his  cobbling,  or 
from  an  indentured  servant,  often  Irish, 
who  was  repaying  the  cost  of  his  passage 
across  the  Atlantic  by  tutoring  the  children 
of  a  well-to-do  planter  and 'sometimes  those 
of  a  few  of  his  neighbors.  Later,  when  these 
servants  had  earned  their  freedom,  some  of 
them  opened  night  schools  where  young 
men  were  taught  to  read  and  spell  and  some¬ 
times  to  write  a  line  hand  and  to  cipher. 
These  young  men,  as  well  as  their  teacher, 
had  to  work  long  hours  and  could  not  go 
to  school  during  the  day.  A  few  boys  whose 
fathers  were  wealthy  or  influential  went  to, 
or  lived  in,  the  home  of  a  clergyman  who 
taught  them  enough  Latin  and  English  so 
that  they  could  enter  college;  or  read  law 
in  the  office  of  the  local  judge  or  an  attorney. 
Young  ladies  could  not  go  to  school  at  night 
or  with  young  men.  Also,  they  did  not  need^ 
the  commercial  art  of  arithmetic  or  the  col¬ 
lege  subject  of  Latin.  But,  if  their  fathers 
could  afford  it,  they  might  go  to  a  genteel 
and  usually  impoverished  maiden  lady  or 
widow  who  would  teach  them  to  read,  write 
and  do  fancy  work.  The  theory  was  that 
anyone  who  had  been  able  to  acquire  in¬ 
formation  himself  could  readily  impart  this 
to  others. 


The  above  is  a  slighdy  abridged  version  of  an  address 
given  at  the  Second  Biennial  Conference  of  the  National 
Society  of  Special  Education,  held  at  Hampton  Institute, 
August  18-19.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  of  interest 
(o  many  readers  of  the  Outlook,. 


It  remained  for  Horace  Mann  to  pro¬ 
pound  and  advocate  the  idea  that  teachii^ 
would  be  more  effective  if  teachers  learned 
how  to  teach.  They  should  not  only  master 
the  contents  of  a  book  themselves  but  should 
then  be  able  to  teach  their  pupils  to  do  the 
same,  asking  them  enough  questions  and 
giving  them  enough  examinations  to  make 
sure  that  they  had  done  so.  At  this  later  period 
most  of  the  teachers  were  young  girls  who 
were  waiting  to  get  married  or  elderly  spin¬ 
sters  who  had  despaired  of  doing  so. 
could  not  afford  to  teach,  unless  they  had  ^ 
to  do  so  for  a  year  or  two  in  order  to  cam 
money  for  their  college  expenses.  Later,  J(An 
Dewey  revolutionized  the  educative  procen 
by  vigorously  promoting  the  novel  theory 
that  teachers  should  teach  the  child  rather 
than  books.  This  involved  more  than  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  subject  matter;  it  necessitated  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature  and  fostered  the  if 
vclopmcnt  of  various  branches  of  psychology. 
But  though  the  acquiring  and  imparting  d 
information  became  more  scientific,  most  dt 
the  teachers  continued  to  be  women  who 
would  rather  be  doing  something  else,  persons 
who  needed  money  to  further  their  educatkn 
or  business  prospects,  or  persons  who  were 
using  teaching  as  a  stepping  stone  to  some 
other  occupation.  There  were  not  many  Wm. 
Holmes  McGuffcys,  Mark  Hopkinses  or 
George  Washington  Carvers,  and  there  were 
enough  persons  eager  to  teach  that  their  serv¬ 
ices  could  be  obtained  for  less  than  almost  any 
other  type  of  labor,  hence  many  of  them 
merely  satisfied  the  minimum  requirements 
of  their  employers  and  were  not  willing  to 
make  the  financial  sacrifice  which  further 
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Study  entailed  unless  there  was  some  pros¬ 
pect  of  advancement.  Our  educational  philos- 
:  ophers  and  other  leaders  ,in  educational 
thought  and  policy  kept  advocating  increased 
opportunities  for  the  nation’s  children,  and 
!  continued  offering  college  and  university 
courses  for  those  whose  ideals  impelled  them 
to  seek  further  knowledge,  but  in  most  com¬ 
munities  the  taxpayers  continued  to  make  it 
impossible  to  better  conditions  materially. 

Finally,  the  residents  of  some  communities 
realized  that  the  future  of  their  children 
was  as  important  as  that  of  their  businesses 
and  that  education  could  play  a  vital  role 
in  making  that  future  such  as  they  wished 
it  to  be,  and  provided  sufficient  funds  to 
employ  the  best  teachers  and  to  make  it 
worth  their  while  to  keep  on  improving 
themselves  and  thereby  their  services  to  the 
children  of  the  community The  situation 
in  most  states,  however,  and  indeed  in  most 
sections  of  many  of  the  more  progressive 
states,  remained  very  backward.  It  took  a 
catastrophe  to  waken  us  up.  What  was 
learned  during  the  first  World  War  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  low  average  of  the  educational 
level  of  our  general  population  and  our  con¬ 
sequent  inefficiency  in  a  time  of  crisis  caused 
consternation  in  political  circles,  and  the 
federal  government  began  to  devote  more 
attention  to  education.  The  state  govern¬ 
ments  also  took  stock  and  many  of  them  at¬ 
tempted  to  better  their  local  situations.  Many 
little  red  schoolhouses  were  replaced  by  con¬ 
solidated  schools,  some  increases  in  salaries 
were  effected  and  the  public  school  cur¬ 
ricula  were  made  somewhat  more  practical. 
During  the  recent  war,  so  many  teachers, 
tired  of  waiting  for  conditions  to  improve, 
and  realizing  that  a  favorable  time  had  come 
!  for  them  to  get  into  a  better  paying  occupa¬ 
tion,  left  the  schoolroom  and  took  positions 
in  offices  and  factories,  that  the  situation 
!  became  desperate.  Bonuses  had  to  be  granted 
and  improved  salary  scales  set  up  all  over 
the  country  in  order  to  keep  the  schools  in 


operation.  Even  so,  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  teachers  in  our  country  now  are  tem¬ 
porary  teachers,  holding  only  emergency 
certificates.  And,  although  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  influx  of  students  into  our  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  too  few  of  these  are 
attending  teachers’  colleges  and  schools  of 
education. 

If  we  Americans  are  to  preserve  our  edu¬ 
cational  heritage  and  our  position  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  world  we  must  take  drastic  steps 
to  keep  good  teachers  in  the  profession  and 
to  induce  others  to  enter  it.  Good  teachers 
are  unselfish,  but  they  owe  something  to 
themselves  and  their  families  as  well  as  to 
the  community  and  they  arc  not  going  to 
come  into  or  stay  in  the  teaching  field  unless 
it  is  made  more  attractive.  Perhaps  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  do  not  like  the  implications 
in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  raises  that 
have  been  granted  are  in  the  form  of  bonuses 
which,  if  the  supply  of  teachers  becomes 
more  nearly  adequate  or  the  cost  of  living 
drops  a  little,  may  be  discontinued.  Perhaps 
they  resent  the  prospect  of  being  ignored  so¬ 
cially  by  the  wives  of  the  doctors,  lawyers, 
ministers  and  prosperous  merchants  of  the 
community  except  when  a  fill-in  is  needed  at 
a  bridge  party,  or  a  book  review  or  discussion 
of  college  entrance  requirements  is  desired 
by  the  local  P.E.O.  or  B.P.W.  club.  Perhaps 
they  dread  somewhat  the  effects  of  the 
general  impression  that  teachers  arc  a  little 
prudish  and  old-maidish  and  don’t  have  time 
for,  or  don’t  desire,  natural  social  life.  And 
perhaps  they  don’t  relish  the  idea  “once  a 
school  teacher,  always  a  school  teacher,”  and 
spending  their  lives  training  other  people’s 
children  instead  of  having  some  of  their  own. 
Can  anyone  blame  teachers  for  unionizing, 
and  for  neglecting  to  attend  summer  schools 
until  their  status  and  prospects  arc  improved? 
The  fact  that  so  many  of  them  arc  still  teach¬ 
ing  and  still  going  to  summer  schools  is  a 
tribute  to  them  rather  than  to  the  general 
public  and  most  of  their  employers. 
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Professionalization  implies  standards  of 
which  one  need  not  be  ashamed  and  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  reach  those  standards.  Such  stand¬ 
ards  have  been  set  up,  and  instructional  pro¬ 
grams  instituted  in  various  training  centers, 
but  opportunities  and  prospects  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  field  have  offered  little  inducement  or 
incentive  for  attaining  these  standards  and 
lack  of  funds  has  made  it  impossible  for 
superintendents  to  do  much  more  than  hope 
that  their  teachers  would  make  some  effort 
to  improve  themselves. 

Since  the  situation  is  so  bad  in  the  general 
educational  field,  let  us  see  how  special  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  affected.  The  education  of 
the  deaf  has  perhaps  been  less  hindered  than 
the  education  of  other  groups  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  because  it  is  difficult  for  others  to 
communicate  with  uneducated  deaf  people. 
Therefore  they  recognize  that  teachers  of 
the  deaf  must  have  special  training  before 
they  can  take  a  child  who  knows  nothing 
except  what  he  has  learned  by  observation 
and  imitation,  and  impart  to  him  first  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  education  and  then 
education  itself.  Because  of  the  special  diffi¬ 
culties  which  the  deaf  must  surmount,  only 
exceptional  students  were  encouraged  to  go 
to  regular  colleges  and  universities,  and  a 
separate  college  for  deaf  students  was  pro¬ 
vided  at  an  early  date.  Here  a  training  course 
for  teachers  was  established  where  many  of 
the  leaders  in  the  field  obtained  their  special 
training.  Of  course,  one  center  could  not  train 
sufficient  teachers  for  all  of  the  schools,  and 
other  institutions  were  established,  some  of 
them  fostered  by  special  associations  and 
groups.  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.,  and  Central  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  in  St.  Louis,  are  especially  well-known. 
At  times,  unable  to  attract  trained  teachers, 
various  state  schools  for  the  deaf  have  con¬ 
ducted  training  courses  of  their  own,  and 
some  of  these,  due  to  the  abilities  of  their 
directors  of  training,  have  continued  to  offer 
courses  for  a  number  of  years  and  accepted 


students  from  outside  their  own  states.  Mott  i  to  a 
recendy  a  number  of  universities  and  coUega  nuin 
have  introduced  courses  for  teachers  of  the  i  colic 
deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  during  their  regular  one 
or  summer  sessions  and  these  are  now  train-  ■  larg 
ing  many  new  teachers  as  well  as  offering  |  tcac 
those  already  in  service  opportunities  to  im-  thai 
prove  themselves.  ers, 

As  fairly  typical  of  other  fields  of  special  ofc 
education,  let  us  consider  the  education  of  or  ( 
the  blind  more  particularly.  It  is  only  recently  ;  lcg< 
that  society  has  made  special  provisioru  for  the 
the  adult  blind.  Therefore,  the  early  schorJs  fosi 
for  the  blind  had  many  adults  in  attendance  not 
and  sometimes  provided  homes  as  well  as  anc 
workshops  for  them.  It  was  soon  recognized  tra 
that  children  of  an  impressionable  age  should  a  s 

not  have  so  much  contact  with  these  adults,  we 

and  persons  over  twenty-one  or  at  most  gei 
twenty-five  were  no  longer  retained  in  the  fin 
schools.  However,  the  lot  of  those  leaving  in¬ 
school  was  so  hopeless  that  superintendents  :  inj 
occasionally  rewarded  some  of  their  better 
students  after  graduation  by  allowing  them  ! 
to  remain  at  the  school  as  pupil  supervisors  or  j  tit 
assistants.  In  return  for  their  services  they  '  tu 
received  their  living  and  usually  a  small  rec-  h] 
ompense.  Schools  for  the  blind  as  a  rule  sc 

have  never  had  adequate  funds.  Those  in  y< 

the  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  where  as 

the  first  schools  were  founded,  were  privately  oj 

supported  and  regarded  as  “asylums  for  the  tl 

blind.”  Even  some  of  the  state  schools  to  b 

this  day  are  under  state  departments  of  d 

charities  and  corrections,  eleemosynary  in-  t 

stitutions  or  public  welfare  instead  of  public  ,  ^ 

instruction.  Most  of  them  have  paid  their  ^  f 

teachers  very  low  salaries.  Also,  before  1920  2 

there  was  no  opportunity  for  a  person  to  ^ 

learn  about  the  education  of  the  blind  ex-  < 

cept  by  attending,  or  teaching  in,  a  school  .  ! 

for  the  blind.  Since  the  superintendents  of  (  1 

these  schools  had  difficulty  in  getting  any  i 
teachers  at  all,  they  were  glad  to  let  these 
former  students  assume  some  teaching  dudei 
These  persons  had  no  money  to  enable  them  ^ 
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to  attend  colleges,  so  we  came  to  have  a 
number  of  teachers  who  had  never  been  to 
college  or  who  had  managed  to  go  for  but 
one  or  two  summers.  We  also  came  to  have  a 
large  proportion  of  visually  handicapped 
teachers  in  our  schools.  Therefore,  rather 
than  increase  the  number  of  their  blind  teach¬ 
ers,  many  superintendents  adopted  the  policy 
of  obtaining  teachers  from  the  public  schools, 
or  employing  girls  just  graduating  from  col¬ 
lege  and  allowing  them  to  learn  to  teach 
the  blind  “on  the  job.”  These  circumstances 
fostered  the  ideas  that  special  training  was 
not  necessary  in  order  to  teach  the  blind 
and  that  blind  persons  already  had  special 
trjuning  by  virtue  of  having  graduated  from 
a  school  for  the  blind.  Since  superintendents 
were  unable  to  pay  high  enough  salaries  to 
get  specially  trained  teachers  or  to  offer 
financial  inducements  to  teachers  to  pursue 
in-service  training,  prospects  of  professionaliz¬ 
ing  the  education  of  the  blind  seemed  remote. 

However,  in  1920,  under  the  leadership  of 
Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston,  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  education  of  the  blind  was  given 
by  various  specialists  in  the  field.  This  proved 
so  popular  that  it  has  been  continued  every 
year  since  then,  and  in  1926  was  established 
as  a  regular  course  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education  of  Harvard  University.  During 
the  twenty-six  years  that  this  course  has 
been  offered,  more  than  three  hundred  stu- 
I  dents  from  thirty-five  states  and  nineteen 
foreign  countries  have  taken  the  course.  Dr. 

.  Allen  and  his  successor.  Dr.  Farrell,  have 
I  facilitated  this  by  giving  the  students  board 
i  and  lodging  in  return  for  their  assistance 
j  with  pupils  at  the  school.  The  course  has 
I  evidently  met  a  felt  need  and  has  been  a 
i  source  of  recruits  for  the  teaching  staffs  of 
j  many  of  the  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 
In  the  summer  of  1921,  I.  S.  Wampler, 
superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind,  arranged  for  a  number  of  practical 
j  courses  in  the  education  of  the  blind  to  be 
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offered  at  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  in  Nashville.  Such  courses  were 
continued  through  the  summer  of  1926,  and 
were  offered  again  in  1931  and  1935.  Their 
continuance  was  justified  by  a  large  enroll¬ 
ment  of  Tennessee  teachers,  but  during  some 
summers  they  failed  to  attract  many  teachers 
from  other  states.  They  were  very  valuable 
in  pointing  the  way  toward  the  provision  of 
summer  courses  for  teachers  in  service  and 
the  offering  of  specialized  practical  courses. 
In  1935-6  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  introduced  several  courses  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind,  and  such  courses  have 
been  offered  there  ever  since  that  time.  How¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  insure  a  satisfactory  enroll¬ 
ment,  many  of  the  courses  there  have  dealt 
with  the  general  field  of  special  education 
rather  than  with  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  particular,  and  apparently  most  of  the 
students  who  have  taken  them  have  been,  or 
become,  interested  in  other  work,  because 
few  of  them  have  accepted  positions  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  Three  separate  courses  in  braille 
are  offered,  which  have  produced  some  good 
braillists,  but  have  fostered  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  difficulty  of  this  system.  This  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 
blind  at  Columbia  has  been  greatly  improved 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  as  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Special  Education. 

Until  rather  recently  Negro  teachers  of 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  had  had  no  op{x>r- 
tunities  to  obtain  special  training,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  who,  in  spite  of 
their  low  salaries,  had  managed  to  go  to 
Wayne  University,  Columbia  or  Perkins 
Institution.  At  last,  during  the  stimmer  of 
1939,  special  courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind 
and  teachers  of  the  deaf  were  inaugurated 
at  West  Virginia  State  College.  These  proved 
to  be  quite  popular  and  were  continued  for 
three  years,  when,  because  most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  every  summer  were  college  graduates, 
they  were  transferred  to  Hampton  Institute 
where  they  could  be  offered  on  the  graduate 
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level  and  where  they  have  been  taught  ever 
since.  Those  taking  these  courses  are  granted 
special  teaching  certificates  upon  the  satis¬ 
factory  completion  of  sixteen  semester  hours 
of  work  in  the  education  of  the  blind  or  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  It  speaks  well  for 
the  morale  and  ambition  of  our  Negro  teach¬ 
ers  that  Hampton  has  become  the  largest 
training  center  for  teachers  of  the  blind  and 
for  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  the  country. 

In  1944,  courses  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  were  made  a  part  of  the  Child  Devel¬ 
opment  program  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  a  course  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf  was  added  a  year  later.  These  are  now 
regular  offerings  during  the  eight-week  sum¬ 
mer  session.  Also,  in  1944,  a  four-week  course 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  was  introduced 
at  the  University  of  Washington  and  has  been 
continued  there,  serving  the  western  part 
of  the  country.  Upon  a  few  occasions  a  sum¬ 
mer  session  for  teachers  has  been  conducted 
at  a  school  for  the  blind,  or  a  course  has  been 
given  at  a  university,  but  other  efforts  to 
provide  training  have  been  very  largely  local 
and  sporadic. 

In  analyzing  the  results  of  these  programs, 
we  find  that,  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
persons  have  taken  advantage  of  the  courses 
which  have  been  taught  at  Hampton,  es¬ 
pecially  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
teachers  for  whom  they  are  offered,  we  have 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  Negro  teachers 
who  hold  special  teaching  certificates  or  a 
Master’s  degree  in  special  education  than  is 
the  case  with  white  teachers. 

Although  tentative  standards  for  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  have  been  recognized  in 
a  somewhat  nebulous  form  in  schools  for  the 
blind  and  have  been  formulated  very  defi¬ 
nitely  by  those  who  have  established  the 
above  training  centers,  they  were  not  stated 
specifically  for  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers 
until  after  the  earlier  courses  had  been  initi¬ 
ated.  The  A.A.I.B.,  at  its  convention  held 
in  New  York  City  in  1932,  adopted  the 


following  resolution — “Be  it  resolved  that 
within  sixty  days  a  committee  from  thi» 
Association  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  (rf 
studying  the  question  of  what  should  coft- 
stitute  minimum  requirements  of  special  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  teachers  in  schools  for 
the  blind  in  this  country  and  reportmg  its 
findings  to  the  secretary  of  this  associatitm." 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  another  resolu-  ! 
tion  was  adopted  at  the  same  time,  as  ftj- 
lows:  “This  Association  endorses  the  Har¬ 
vard  course  and  strongly  recommends  it  to 
those  who  wish  to  take  up  as  a  life  work  the 
teaching  of  the  blind.”  As  a  result  of  the 
former  resolution  a  definite  certificadon 
scheme  was  drawn  up  and  presented  at  the 
convention  of  the  Association  in  St.  Louis  in 
1934.  Some  superintendents  seemed  to  fear 
that  this  scheme  would  conflict  with  the 
certification  standards  set  up  by  their  own 
states,  and  after  some  discussion  the  matter 
was  postponed  for  future  consideration.  A 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  superintendents 
of  all  of  the  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
and  the  results  were  presented  at  the  Ralcigjt 
convention  in  1936,  after  which  a  new  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  which  reported  the 
original  plan  again  in  1938  at  the  Lansing 
convention,  at  which  time  it  was  adopted. 
A  certification  committee  was  appointed  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Association  was  desig¬ 
nated  to  act  as  its  secretary,  but,  since  the 
latter  has  a  full  time  Job  managing  a  school 
for  the  blind,  since  the  services  of  this  certi¬ 
ficating  agency  have  not  been  widely  pub¬ 
licized,  since  the  superintendents  seem  to 
have  made  little  use  of  the  plan  in  choosing 
teachers  or  in  granting  increases  in  salary, 
and  since  the  names  of  teachers  who  had 
been  certified  and  the  ranks  of  certificates 
granted  them  were  at  first  kept  secret,  fewer 
teachers  took  advantage  of  the  plan  than  was 
hoped  and  expected.  The  scheme  is  stiH 
in  effect  but  needs  revision  and  implementa¬ 
tion  to  make  it  really  effective. 

Officials  of  state  licensing  agencies,  un- 
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fortunately,  realizing  that  they  know  little 
about  the  education  of  the  blind  and  what 
should  be  expected  of  teachers  of  the  blind, 
readily  grant  them  special  certificates  if  they 
do  not  have  the  qualifications  for  regular 
certification.  This  has  done  much  to  lower 
teaching  standards  and  to  discourage  teach¬ 
ers  from  pursuing  additional  professional 
training  in  the  states  in  which  it  has  been 
practiced. 

In  too  many  states  there  is  no  tenure  law 
and  the  retention  and  dismissal  of  teachers 
depends  entirely  upon  the  superintendent. 
As  a  rule  the  period  of  service,  especially  of 
blind  teachers,  is  long,  frequently  too  long, 
and  there  is  too  little  interchange  of  teach¬ 
ers  among  the  different  schools  for  the 
blind,  but  teachers  do  not  have  sufficient 
feeling  of  security  when  they  have  no  con¬ 
tracts  or  when  they  do  not  know  until  the 
contracts  are  issued  some  time  between  March 
and  June  whether  they  will  be  offered  con¬ 
tracts  or  not.  Also,  the  teachers  in  far  too 
many  schools  for  the  blind  belong  to  no 
retirement  system,  either  because  there  is 
no  teachers’  retirement  system  in  their  state 
or  because  their  school  is  not  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system.  With  salaries  so  low 
that  it  is  difficult  to  save  any  money,  with 
their  term  of  service  dependent  upon  the 
wishes  of  the  superintendent,  and  with  no 
retirement  allowance  to  look  forward  to 
when  they  quit  teaching,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  have  difficulty  in  attracting  teachers 
to  our  special  field  ?  Apparently  much  prog¬ 
ress  must  be  made  before  we  can  truthfully 
call  the  education  of  the  blind  professional¬ 
ized. 

What  can  we  do  to  achieve  this  result 
so  devoutly  to  be  wished.?  The  most  neces¬ 
sary  step  is  to  see  that  every  teacher  of  the 
blind  has  been  trained  as  such.  In  order  to 
bring  this  about  the  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind  must  do  several  things: 
(i)  they  must  pay  their  teachers  higher 
salaries,  based  up)on  their  education,  ex¬ 


perience  and  excellence  as  teachers,  (2)  they 
must  provide  for  salary  increases  as  a  reward 
for  additional  experience,  (3)  they  must  offer 
financial  inducements  for  professional  ad¬ 
vancement,  (4)  they  must  offer  their  teach¬ 
ers  a  reasonable  chance  of  life  tenure  until 
they  reach  a  suitable  retirement  age,  and  (5) 
they  must  see  to  it  that  their  teachers  can 
look  forward  to  a  retirement  allowance  which 
will  provide  for  them  modestly  as  long  as 
they  live.  If  teachers  are  happy  and  have  a 
feeling  of  security,  they  are  ready  to  become 
professional.  Now,  what  must  the  teachers 
themselves  do?  (i)  They  must  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  child  psychology.  (2) 
They  must  be  students  of  the  psychology  of 
blindness.  (3)  They  must  be  able  to  skilfully 
apply  the  principles  of  learning.  (4)  They 
must  have  a  mastery  of  the  materials  and 
techniques  necessary  to  stimulate  the  edu¬ 
cational  growth  of  blind  children.  (5)  They 
must  love  children  and  their  work.  (6)  They 
must  have  a  professional  attitude  toward 
their  work  and  toward  growth.  (7)  They 
must  have  a  cooperative  spirit  toward  their 
superintendent  and  fellow  teachers.  (8)  They 
must  show  an  interest  in  civic  and  other 
community  affairs.  When  superintendents 
and  teachers  have  met  these  requirements,  the 
education  of  the  blind  will  have  become  a 
profession. 

Now,  having  considered  whither  we  should 
go,  let  us  consider  how  far  we  have  come. 
The  situation  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
varies  so  greatly  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
evaluate  it.  Some  cities,  even  some  states, 
have  an  excellent  system  of  braille  classes  in 
the  public  schools,  where  the  teachers  have 
at  least  the  qualifications  of  the  other  public 
school  teachers  and  where  salary  schedules, 
tenure  and  retirement  systems  are  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Some  schools  for  the  blind  pay -good 
salaries  and  their  teachers  are  included  in 
the  state  teachers’  retirement  system.  In  some 
of  them  the  teachers  are  under  Civil  Service, 
and  in  most  of  them  they  do  not  have  to 
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worry  about  retirement  until  they  “get  up 
in  years.”  Good  teachers  are  so  hard  to  get 
that  they  can  usually  stay  as  long  as  they 
remain  good  teachers.  Most  superindents  in¬ 
sist,  if  possible,  that  their  new  teachers  be 
college  graduates  and  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  which  they  are  expected 
to  use  in  their  teaching.  However,  too  few 
of  them  require  these  teachers  to  have  had 
suitable  courses  in  psychology  and  general 
methods  and,  above  all,  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  Too  few  of  them  offer  sufficient 
inducement  for  their  teachers  to  go  to  sum¬ 
mer  schools  or  acquire  in-service  training. 
Too  few  of  them  provide  sufficient  helpful 
supervision  for  their  new  teachers.  Some  of 
them  are  rather  niggardly  in  providing  equip¬ 
ment,  reference  books  and  other  materials. 
Some  of  them  so  burden  their  teachers  with 
extracurricular  duties  that  they  have  little 
time  or  ambition  to  take  part  in  affairs  out¬ 
side  the  school — they  become  institutional¬ 
ized. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  some  states  and 
some  schools  have  a  long  way  to  go.  The 
public  must  be  made  so  conscious  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  blind  that  it  will 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  these 
needs  adequately.  Superintendents  must  be 
educators  as  well  as  administrators  or  must 
have  principals  to  supervise  their  educational 
programs.  The  schools  are  conducted  for 
the  pupils,  but  they  cannot  be  well  conducted 
without  good  teachers,  and  superintendents 
should  bend  every  effort  possible  to  get  and 
keep  such  teachers.  If  the  public  and  the 
superintendents  do  their  part,  you  can  count 
on  the  teachers.  They  will  get  the  necessary 
training  and  experience  for  their  important 
work  and  will  take  pains  to  improve  them¬ 
selves  and  their  services.  That  will  require 
that  the  offerings  of  our  training  centers 
be  improved  and  extended,  and  additional 
centers  be  established,  but  such  developments 
will  most  likely  keep  pace  with  the  demand 
for  them.  All  of  the  teachers  in  our  special 


schools  and  classes  should  be  trained  hit 
their  particular  duties  and  superintendent! 
should  assist  them  to  take  advantage  of  such 
training.  Hitherto  it  has  been  obtained  at 
considerable  personal  sacrifice,  in  spite  of  low 
salaries  and  little  inducement  to  remain  in 
this  special  field.  Situations  are  bound  to  im¬ 
prove  and  in  time  these  teachers  will  be  re¬ 
warded  for  their  efforts,  but  they  have  not 
been  thinking  about  that.  They  have  been  |  1 

thinking  about  the  little  blind  and  deaf 
children  whom  they  would  like  to  fit  better 
for  the  hard  road  ahead  of  them.  Since  we 
have  so  many  such  persons  among  our  teadi- 
ers,  we  do  not  have  too  much  farther  to  go 
to  professionalize  special  education. 


PLASTIC  BUBBLES  | 

Bubbles  that  last!  For  the  child  who  has 
never  watched  a  soap  bubble  swell  to  its  full¬ 
est,  burst  or  float  away,  the  new  plastic  bubble 
is  an  at-long-last  experience. 

The  experience  of  feeling  a  bubble  grow  is 
something  which  is  particularly  enjoyed  by 
primary  groups  and  the  blowing  of  plastic 
bubbles  proves  to  be  a  pleasant  pastime  for 
young  infirmary  patients. 

Packaged  under  a  variety  of  trade  names, 
the  kit  includes  a  tube  of  colored  plastic  ma¬ 
terial  and  a  plastic  straw  for  blowing.  Inex¬ 
pensive,  costing  a  quarter  to  fifty  cents,  it  will 
blow  a  number  of  bubbles  of  any  size  desired, 
depending  entirely  on  the  blower’s  endurance, 
technique  and  imagination.  A  bit  of  judicious 
pinching  and  pyramiding  of  small  balloons 
will  result  in  astonishing  shapes.  Water  color 
may  also  be  applied. 

A  blob  of  plastic  the  size  of  a  marble  is 
squeezed  from  the  tube,  shaped  around  the 
blower  and  blown  to  its  limits.  It  is  then 
twisted  from  the  blower  and  any  holes  are 
pinched  together.  After  a  minute’s  drying,  it 
is  ready  for  any  handling.  It  is  buoyant  and 
beautifully  colored  and  will  last  for  hours. 
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NOW  I  CAN  HELP  OTHERS 

JOSEPHINE  PETERS 


My  association  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  goes  hack  to  World  War  I,  when  I 
knitted  socks,  sweaters,  helmets  and  other 
articles  for  the  soldiers.  I  likewise  knitted 
for  the  Red  Cross  in  World  War  II  and  also 
gave  blood  three  times,  and,  of  course,  I 
make  my  annual  financial  contributions. 

This  is  in  gratitude  for  what  the  Red  Cross 
has  done  for  me  personally.  One  of  the  acts 
for  which  I  shall  always  be  grateful  occurred 
several  years  ago  when  the  Binghamton  Red 
Cross  Chapter  sent  a  nurse  several  times  a 
week  to  look  after  my  elderly  mother  in  her 
illness,  permitting  me  to  carry  on  my  work 
away  from  home. 

And  now  there  is  a  new  contact  with  the 
Red  Cross.  Am  I  proud  and  happy!  I  am  the 
first  blind  person  to  have  received  a  Red 
Cross  Accident  Prevention  certificate  from 
the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind  of  Winnetka,  Illinois.  The  standard 
Red  Cross  textbook  is  presented  in  braille. 
The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind  is  an  endowed  institution  and  the  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  course,  like  all  other  courses 
it  offers  to  sightless  persons,  is  entirely  free. 

The  accident  prevention  course  is  divided 
into  ten  units,  each  unit  covering  a  definite 
phase  of  the  subject.  At  the  end  of  each  unit 
there  are  ten  questions  based  upon  the  text. 
Twenty  questions  are  asked  after  the  ten 
units  have  been  completed.  The  student  must 
have  gleaned  sufficient  knowledge  from  the 
foregoing  to  formulate  his  answers.  In  my 

R^rinted  from  The  Red  Cross  Courier. 

Miss  Josephine  Peters  is  a  home  teacher  of  the  New 
York  State  Ckimmission  for  the  Blind. 


case,  I  wrote  all  the  assignments  on  the  type¬ 
writer  because  the  New  York  Commission 
for  the  Blind  had  asked  me  for  a  report, 
which,  of  course,  had  to  be  submitted  in  type¬ 
written  form.  All  comments  and  corrections 
were  sent  to  me  in  braille  by  my  instructew, 
Franklin  Dean.  Included  in  his  comments 
were  suggestions  whereby  I  might  correct 
potential  accident  hazards  in  my  community. 
The  text  is  given  in  a  most  clear  manner, 
each  point  lettered  and  numbered.  Occasion¬ 
ally  cautions  arc  directed  particularly  to  the 
blind.  It  took  me  about  five  months  to  com¬ 
plete  the  course.  I  sent  my  final  paper  on 
May  20. 

I  have  served  as  home  teacher  of  the  blind 
under  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  for  more  than  26  years.  My  head-, 
quarters  are  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  my  own  interest,  I  was  advised  by  the 
Commission,  my  employer,  to  take  the  course. 
Since  I  am  in  constant  touch  with  the  blind, 
the  knowledge  gained  through  this  course 
will  be  put  to  good  and  permanent  use.  In 
visiting  the  homes  where  there  are  blind 
members,  I  discover  many  hazards  for  poten¬ 
tial  accidents.  These  include  fire  hazards, 
broken  steps,  absence  of  hand  rails,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

One  of  the  phases  of  my  work  is  social 
readjustment.  How  can  I  best  serve  these 
blind  persons  if  not  by  making  them  aware 
of  accident  hazards.’  I  am  active  in  the  com¬ 
munity  around  Binghamton  and  frequently 
am  asked  to  speak  before  audiences.  Now  I 
am  able  to  talk  about  accident  prevention  in 
addition  to  other  subjects. 
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On  the  personal  side,  I  had  the  blessing  of 
sight  up  to  the  age  of  13,  and  lost  it  gradually 
through  a  serious  illness.  My  parents’  first 
concern  was  to  give  me  a  good  education  so 
that  I  might  become  self-supporting.  I  ob¬ 
tained  my  education  in  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  where  I 
studied  seven  and  a  half  years.  I  then  became 
the  first  blind  student  at  Wadleigh  High 
School  in  New  York  City.  Upon  graduation 
I  entered  Hunter  College  in  New  York  and 
received  my  bachelor’s  degree.  As  a  Civil 
Service  employee  of  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  I  have  been  teaching  the  adult 
blind  in  their  homes  since  1921. 

My  principal  hobbies  are  art  crafts,  reading, 
the  theater  and  music.  Swimming  is  my  only 
sport.  I  maintain  a  three-room  apartment 
where  I  do  every  bit  of  my  own  housework, 
and  cooking.  My  greatest  ambition  is  that 
I  may  travel  and  visit  some  of  the  places  I 
have  read  about  in  my  braille  books. 


ALMEDA  ADAMS  HONORED 

'  The  name  of  the  parent-adult  organization 
of  the  Cleveland  Music  School  Settlement  has 
been  changed  to  the  Almeda  Adams  Club  in 
honor  of  the  82-year-old  blind  founder  of  the 
settlement. 

In  addition  to  working  with  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  Miss  Adams  has  lectured,  composed 
operettas  and  written  magazine  articles  and 
books.  One  of  her  best-known  books  was 
Seeing  Europe  Through  Sightless  Eyes.  She 
founded  the  Cleveland  Music  School  Settle¬ 
ment  in  order  to  provide  music  lessons  at  a 
low  price  to  those  who  could  not  otherwise 
afford  them.  While  heading  the  voice  depart¬ 
ment  there,  she  also  taught  in  clubs  and  di¬ 
rected  choruses  in  settlement  houses  for  girls 
of  all  races,  conducted  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  concerts  of  the  Schumann  Singing  Club, 
and  visited  and  counseled  in  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  several  countries. 


MARYLAND  PIONEERS  IN 
FOOT  TRAVEL  COURSES 

Recently  all  the  older  pupils  at  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind  were  given  instruc¬ 
tion  in  orientation  in  connection  with  public 
transportation  in  the  foot  travel  training 
courses  which  have  been  introduced  at  the 
school  since  the  war. 

Mr.  Francis  M.  Andrews,  Superintendent, 
has  commended  the  splendid  (^operation  of 
the  Baltimore  Transit  Company,  operators 
of  all  public  transit  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Each  type  of  public  conveyance  was  assem¬ 
bled  at  one  of  the  local  transit  stations  and, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Richard  Hoover, 
the  students  were  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  every  detail,  such  as  how  to  move 
through  the  vehicle,  and  the  location  of  seats, 
posts,  bells,  cords,  etc.  It  was  found  that  this 
was  the  first  opportunity  many  of  the  pupik 
had  ever  had  to  investigate  such  vehicles 
without  the  excitement  and  hurry  which 
prevail  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Foot  travel  instruction  at  the  Maryland 
School  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hoover, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  reorientation  pro¬ 
gram  for  blinded  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge.  In 
August  and  September  two  courses  were 
given  by  him  at  the  Schex)!  for  the  instruction 
of  the  adult  blind — the  first  for  a  group  of 
four  pupils,  the  second  for  two.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  was  highly  individualized,  similar  to 
that  at  Valley  Forge.  It  has  been  emphasized 
by  officials  of  the  school  that,  although  in¬ 
tensive,  this  is  to  be  looked  on  as  basic  instruc¬ 
tion  and  not  a  complete  course.  Mr.  Andrews 
said,  “Those  seeing  individuals  who  took  the 
course  would  obtain  the  fundamentals  and 
be  better  prepared  to  instruct  blind  persons 
with  whom  they  might  work.” 


The  address  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  is  now  22  West  17th  Street, 
New  York  ii.  New  York. 
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OLD  AGE  BENEFITS  FOR  WORKERS  IN 
NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 


A  pica  to  Congress  to  extend  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  ^nefits  to  employees  of  non-profit  insti¬ 
tutions  such  as  hospitals,  welfare  agencies, 
educational  institutions,  was  made  by  Gerard 
Swope,  Chairman,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  pf 
the  National  Health  and  Welfare  Retirement 
Association. 

Emphasizing  the  great  disadvantage  that 
these  institutions  operate  under,  he  pointed 
out  that  they  must  compete  with  industry  in 
a  tight  labor  market,  for  high  grade  person¬ 
nel  and  yet  they  cannot  offer  Social  Security. 

“In  the  face  of  a  growing  increase  in  our 
population  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  both  in  industry 
and  non-profit  organizations,  as  well  for  self 
employed  persons,  that  provision  be  made  on 
a  sound  basis,  outside  of  charity,  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  group,"  he  said. 

He  expressed  indignation  that  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act  has  been  in  operation 
for  ten  years  and  still  so  large  a  number  of 
hard  working  loyal  citizens  in  the  United 
States,  who  are  members  of  organizations 
that  contribute  to  the  public  welfare,  are  not 
included  under  its  protection.  He  pointed  out 
that  although  these  workers  are  not  covered 
the  Federal  Government  contributes,  as  do  all 
taxpayers,  to  the  Federal  Railroad  Retirement 
Act,  and,  as  do  coal  users,  to  the  Retirement 
and  Welfare  Fund  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

In  addition  to  the  workers  in  the  field  of 
welfare,  farm  workers,  household  workers, 
self-employed  persons,  those  who  have  small 
businesses  and  those  in  educational  and  reli¬ 
gious  work  are  not  provided  for. 

This  question  was  debated  by  the  original 
committee  that  outlined  the  S<3cial  Security 


Act  in  1934-1935,  of  which  Mr.  Swope  was  a 
member,  but  it  was  opposed  by  the  non-profit 
organizations.  Hearings  have  been  held  be¬ 
fore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
“There  has  been  no  opposition  to  the  extension 
of  the  Social  Security  coverage  for  these  p)eo- 
ple,  but  notwithstanding,  no  action  has  been 
taken.  What  we  now  need  is  a  general  public 
demand  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  that 
these  (jeople  should  also  be  covered  by  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act,”  Mr.  Swope  said. 

The  National  Health  and  Welfare  Retire¬ 
ment  Association  was  launched  20  months 
ago,  in  October  1945  and  applications  for 
membership  have  been  received  from  more 
than  14,000  workers  in  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tions.  Nearly  1600  agencies  have  joined  the 
Association,  including  hospitals,  visiting 
nurse  associations,  child  welfare  agencies  and 
orphanages,  family  welfare  societies,  conval¬ 
escent  homes,  boys’  clubs  and  social  settle¬ 
ments.  These  organizations  are  located  in 
225  communities  throughout  the  country. 

Gordon  S.  Rentschler,  Treasurer,  reported 
that  in  the  20  months  of  operation  the  Retire¬ 
ment  Association  has  received  in  contribu¬ 
tions  from  employers  and  employees,  a  total 
of  $3,700,000  of  which  $3,550,000  had  been 
used  to  provide  retirement  annuities  and 
death  benefits,  all  of  which  are  reinsured  with 
the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  Retirement  Association  has  death 
benefit  protection  now  in  force  of  more  than 
$20,000,000  and  since  it  began  operations  has 
paid  37  death  claims  in  the  amount  of  $72,- 
500.  These  death  benefits  have  aided  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  all  types  of  workers  from  hospital 
porters  to  national  agency  executives. 
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AN  INTERESTING  LETTER 
Dear  Mr.  Ritter: 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Napier  was  a  student  of 
mine  in  general  botany.  She  is  better  able  to 
evaluate  our  teaching  aids  for  the  blind 
than  I  am.  In  the  first  place,  I  agree  with  you 
that  blind  students  demand  very  little  beyond 
sighted  students’  needs.  I  believe  the  blind 
girls  are  directed  to  this  department  only 
because  we  have  insisted  that  blindness  should 
not  preclude  their  having  the  experience  of  a 
year  in  laboratory  science  the  same  as  other 
students.  Other  departments  of  science  re¬ 
fuse  to  face  the  situation  which  is  not  bad  if 
they  would  undertake  to  meet  it. 

We  use  very  little  special  equipment.  In 
fact  our  success,  again,  is  due  to  treating  them 
all  alike.  Neither  the  blind  girls  nor  the 
sighted  ones  feel  that  there  is  discrimination. 
Models  that  are  studied  usually  by  sighted 
students  are  handled  by  the  blind  girls.  The 
blind  girls  handle  the  microscope,  learn  its 
parts,  their  functions,  and  set  it  up  the  same 
as  the  other  students.  In  exercises  involving 
plant  physiology  the  only  difference  is  that 
they  work  with  a  sighted  student.  That  saves 
having  reagent  bottles  with  engraved  labels 
and  saves  them  time  in  reading  a  graduated 
cylinder,  balances,  etc.  But  they  do  all  the 
work,  from  setting  up  experiments  to  cleaning 
up  afterward.  They  cannot  see  the  colors 
through  a  spectroscope,  but  they  handle  the 
instrument  and  their  partner  shows  them  the 
colors.  You  can  do  a  lot  by  taking  a  blind 
girl’s  hand  and  using  her  finger  as  a  pencil 
to  draw  on  the  table  top.  She  soon  gets  so 
she  can  show  you  by  that  means  what  her 
understanding  is  of  the  material. 

In  teaching  cell  division  we  use  developer 
trays  from  the  dark  room  and  rubber  tubing, 
etc.  A  5  X  7  tray  with  a  beaker  mat  in  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  resting  cell  with  its  nucleus.  Enlarge 
it  to  a  9  X  12  tray  with  a  snarled  up  length  of 
small  tubing  a  foot  long  and  it  is  the  spirene 
stage.  Substitute  pieces  of  tubing  of  different 


lengths  and  sizes  and  you  have  the  chromo¬ 
somes.  The  various  arrangements  can  be  set 
up  by  a  sighted  student  or  the  instructor. 
After  anaphase,  substitute  two  5x7  trays 
side  by  side  to  represent  the  new  cell  wall 
and  two  complete  daughter  cells. 

We  also  use  modelling  clay  and  other 
things  around  the  laboratory,  but  I  can  thint 
of  nothing  in  the  way  of  special  equipment 
Incidentally,  the  sighted  students  generally 
learn  more  and  better  at  the  table  where  a 
blind  girl  is  working.  They  are  apt  to  be 
better  teachers  for  her  than  the  regular  in¬ 
structor,  too.  Our  blind  girls  stay  the  full 
laboratory  period  unless  the  last  thing  is  a 
drawing  requiring  a  lot  of  time.  In  that  case 
they  may  leave  when  they  feel  they  know  the 
structure.  All  we  are  trying  to  teach  anybody 
is  to  know  the  structure. 

One  other  point  may  interest  you.  Our 
procedure  with  blind  girls  will  not  work  at 
all  with  near-sighted,  lame-sighted  or  nearly 
blind  girls.  If  they  can  see  the  material  at  all 
they  must  do  the  best  they  can  along  with  the 
other  sighted  girls.  I  suppose  the  aids  which 
help  the  blind  girls  are  only  toys  to  these 
students.  Anyway  the  attitude  and  results 
are  totally  different.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
girl  once  developed  an  eye  infection  and  was 
put  behind  extremely  dark  glasses  by  her 
physician.  If  she  kept  them  on,  she  could 
work  the  blind  methods  very  well  and  her 
general  knowledge  of  color  and  the  gross 
structure  of  plants  was  helpful.^ 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  the  handi¬ 
capped  girls  that  have  come  my  way— be  it 
blindness  or  other  physical  handicap.  If  they 
have  brains  enough  to  get  into  college  there 
seems  to  be  little  need  of  worrying  about 
their  getting  through. 
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Sincerely  yours. 


John  A.  Small 

Associate  Professor  of  Botany 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women 


CATALOGUE  SALES  PLAN 


A  BRAILLE  CHART  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  SUBWAY  SYSTEMS 

The  first  emphatic  expression  of  the  need 
for  a  subway  chart  took  place  at  the  meetings 
of  a  group  of  free  spirits,  known  as  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Research  Council,  which  met  during 
the  year  1946  at  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  Thanks  to  the  inexhaustible 
energies  of  one  man,  Mr.  William  Wiltchik, 
such  a  chart  is  now  just  about  ready  for  the 
press. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  make  a  really  use¬ 
ful  subway  chart,  for  there  are  over  five  hun¬ 
dred  stations,  all  of  them  different.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  braille  maps  were  ruled  out. 
The  Board  of  Transportation  cooperated 
heartily  by  supplying  blueprints  of  all  stations 
and  by  cross-checking  the  finished  guide.  But 
to  Mr.  Wiltchik  must  go  the  credit  for  days 
and  weeks  of  painstaking  work  and  to  him 
goes  almost  exclusive  credit  for  devising  a 
system  of  notation  which  makes  it  possible  to 
give  in  just  thr^  braille  cells  the  following 
information:  a.  On  which  side  of  the  car  the 
doors  open;  b.  Whether  exits  are  at  front, 
center  or  rear  of  platform;  c.  Whether  the 
fdatform  is  “island”  or  wall;  d.  At  what  level 
below  the  street  the  track  runs;  e.  Whether 
turnstiles  are  at  track  level;  f.  Whether  a 
change  can  be  made  without  extra  fare  from 
up-  to  downtown  trains  or  vice  versa. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  new  chart  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  foot-travel.  It  should  cer¬ 
tainly  do  a  great  deal  to  remove  a  feeling  of 
dependence  on  the  seeing.  It  may,  even,  in 
some  cases  play  some  part  in  removing  the 
emotional  blocks  which  keep  most  adults 
from  really  mastering  braille. 

The  chart  will  be  available  without  charge 
to  the  blind  in  the  New  York  area  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind.  Requests  should  be  sent  to  the 
Guild  immediately  at  1880  Broadway,  New 
York  20,  New  York,  so  that  estimates  can  be 
made  of  the  number  which  should  be  printed. 
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CATALOGUE  SALES  PLAN 

Mr.  Stanley  A.  Mitchell  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Morris  Mandel,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  to  permit  as  many  blind  people  as  so 
desire  to  act  as  catalogue  salesmen.  The  carry¬ 
ing  charges  on  all  items  are  pro-rated  so  that 
the  net  cost  to  a  salesman  in  California  is  the 
same  as  for  a  salesman  in  Connecticut.  Thus, 
each  individual  knows  ahead  of  time  exactly 
what  his  profit  on  a  sale  will  be.  On  a  six- 
quart  pressure  cooker,  for  example,  his  profit 
is  $4.50.  On  an  electric  coffee  maker,  he  makes 
$3.00;  on  a  table  radio,  I3.95,  and  so  on.  The 
firm  also  handles  such  things  as  waterless 
cookers,  cutlery,  electric  irons  (not  nationally 
advertised  brands),  other  electrical  appliances, 
fountain  pens,  dress  materials,  pipes  and 
smokers’  accessories,  farm  accessories,  tires 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  himself  blind,  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  sales  work,  and  has  convinced  him¬ 
self  that  the  firm  is  reliable.  He  feels  that 
many  people  could  do  this  sort  of  selling  to 
supplement  their  incomes.  He  will  be  glad 
to  answer  irtquiries,  and  the  Technical  Re¬ 
search  Department  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  has  agreed  to  forward  any 
mail  addressed  to  him. 


DR.  VERHOEFF  WINS  MEDAL  . 

The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal,  awarded 
annually  for  outstanding  achievement  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation 
of  vision,  was  presented  this  year  to  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  H.  VerhoefI,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  it  has 
been  announced  by  the  National  Society  few 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Dr.  Verhoeff  is 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Ophthalmic  Research 
at  Harvard  Medical  School  and  Consulting 
Chief  of  Ophthalmology  at  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  medal  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Lawrence  T.  Post,  of  St.  Louis, 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryn¬ 
gology,  in  Chicago,  on  October  15. 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


Ice  creepers.  Since  winter  is  now  here,  it  may 
be  well  to  announce  ice  creepers  for  those  who 
like  to  hike  in  the  snow.  This  particular  type 
is  made  of  flat,  husky  spring  stock  bent  back 
and  forth,  with  little  cleats  which  dig  into  the 
ice  or  snow,  and  with  another  set  of  cleats 
which  grip  the  edges  of  the  sole  and  heel. 
They  are  quickly  and  easily  put  on  or  re¬ 
moved.  Three  sizes  are  available — men’.s  reg¬ 
ular,  men’s  oversize,  and  women’s  sport  shoes. 
The  price  is  8o(f  a  pair. 

CoFi-METER.  This  is  a  plastic  coffee  dispenser 
which  measures  out  a  tablespoonful  of  coffee 
at  each  click  of  a  knob.  It  is  designed  to  screw 
on  any  standard,  glass  coffee  container,  and 
has  a  separate  plastic  cover  to  keep  the  coffee 
fresh.  The  body  of  the  dispenser  is  white,  and 
the  knob  and  cover  are  red.  The  price  is  6o(‘, 
^x)stpaid. 

Recording  machine.  There  have  been  so  many 
requests  for  a  complete  recording  machine 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  have 
some  especially  made  up  for  this  department. 
About  a  dozen  are  being  made  up,  and  should 
be  ready  by  the  time  this  notice  appears,  after 
which  deliveries  will  be  delayed  for  a  month 
or  so.  The  amplifier  employs  the  following 
tubes;  7C7,  7N7,  7C5,  and  7Y4,  delivering 
an  undistorted  output  of  somewhat  better 
than  four  watts.  A  six-inch,  permanent  mag¬ 
net  speaker  is  located  in  the  front  of  the  case, 
and  the  controls  are  on  a  panel  just  inside  the 
cover.  Provisions  are  made  for  a  microphone 
input  which  may  be  used  either  as  part  of  a 
public  address  system  or  for  recording;  and 
for  plugging  in  a  radio  tuner  for  recording 
directly  from  the  air.  There  is  also  a  jack  for 
plugging  in  an  external  loud  speaker.  The 


inverse  feed-back  system  may  be  varied  by 
another  knob  to  introduce  a  boost  in  cither 
the  low  or  high  frequencies.  When  a  radio 
tuner  is  plugged  in,  the  speaker  remains  con- 
nected,  but  at  a  very  low  volume,  so  that  the 
program  can  be  monitored  while  it  is  being  1 
recorded.  The  set  will  include  a  meter  or 
some  other  means  for  checking  the  recording 
level.  It  employs  the  General  Industries  two-  [ 
speed  recording  unit  which  was  previously  j 
announced  in  this  column.  Incidentally,  an  | 
additional  supply  of  separate  units  has  been 
ordered,  should  any  of  those  who  have  had 
their  payments  returned  wish  to  secure  one. 

The  entire  recording  outfit  is  housed  in  a 
portable  carrying  case  17  ‘inches  deep,  16 
inches  wide,  and  10  inches  high.  The  weight 
is  33  pounds.  The  covering  is  brown  imitation 
alligator,  with  leather  corners.  The  price, 
complete  with  microphone,  is  $85.00.  Those  j 
who  already  have  the  recording  unit  alone  j 
may  order  the  outfit,  less  recorder,  for  $70.00. 
The  output,  however,  is  for  a  crystal  cutting 
head,  so  that  some  may  have  to  exchange  a 
magnetic  for  a  crystal  cutter. 

Micrometer.  Arrangements  are  completed 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  micrometer 
adapted  to  touch  reading,  and  a  supply  should 
be  on  hand  by  the  time  this  announcement 
appears.  Several  improvements  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  design.  A  graduated  collar 
is  anchored  to  the  thimble.  Also  anchored  to 
the  thimble,  but  free  to  rotate  on  it,  is  a  scale 
with  raised  graduations  at  each  hundred 
thousandths  of  an  inch;  and  this,  in  turn, 
may  be  swung  against  a  vernier  indicator 
clamped  to  the  body  of  the  micrometer.  When 
the  scale  is  pushed  up  against  the  bottom  of 
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the  collar  on  the  thimble,  the  operator  can 
quickly  determine  in  which  twenty-five 
thousandth  division  a  measurement  lies.  The 
scale  also  serves  as  a  reference  point  in  deter¬ 
mining  which  thousandth  is  indicated.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  .001  divisions  are  so  spaced  that  one 
can  easily  estimate  to  within  two  ten-thou¬ 
sandths  of  an  inch.  Starrett  Micrometers  will 
be  used— Model  230,  the  one-inch,  standard 
model,  with  ratchet,  $19.00,  adapted;  and 
Model  231,  identical  except  for  the  addition  of 
a  vernier  in  inkprint  so  that  it  can  be  read  to 
x)ooi  by  sight,  $21.00,  adapted.  It  is  hoped  that 
I  these  micrometers,  in  addition  to  helping 
I  machinists  and  hobbyists,  may  prove  useful 
I  to  placement  people  in  opening  up  new  and 
^  more  intricate  jobs  for  the  blind. 

Mail-a-voice.  The  Department  has  been 
[  asked  to  investigate  the  Mail-a-Voice  record- 
:  ing  machine.  This  records  on  paper  or  plastic 
discs  impregnated  with  magnetic  materials. 

'  The  principle  is  identical  with  that  used  in 
wire  recording  or  tape  recording,  except  that 
in  this  system  the  recording  head- is  mounted 
in  a  pickup  which  is  fed  outward  by  a  needle 
riding  in  a  thick  plastic,  grotwed  disc  which 
is  placed  over  the  thin  disc  on  which  the  re¬ 
cording  is  made.  The  recording  can  be  erased 
}!  by  simply  passing  a  magnet  over  the  surface, 
jj  This  system  has  been  briefly  mentioned  in  a 
'  previous  article. 

Since  only  three  minutes  of  speech  can  be 
I  recorded  on  a  disc,  the  applications  are 
j  limited;  but  such  a  machine  could  be  kept 
near  the  telephone  for  taking  orders  in  busi¬ 
ness;  or  people  doing  telephone  selling  might 
1  use  the  Mail-a-Voice  for  having  names  and 
phone  numbers  recorded  in  advance;  and,  of 


ence  have  machines,  this  method  could  be 
I  used  for  correspondence.  The  discs  cannot, 
■  however,  be  played  on  any  machine  except  a 
'  Mail-a-Voice. 

The  model  under  test  is  housed  in  a  metal 


pounds.  A  crystal  headphone  is  used  for 
microphone  and  speaker,  and  a  switch  enables 
the  operator  to  shift  from  recording  to  listen¬ 
ing.  The  medium  is  not  suitable  for  music, 
since  it  is  intended  for  speech  alone.  The  discs 
may  be  folded  and  mailed,  and  can  be  re-used 
indefinitely.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
secure  these  machines  at  a  special  price  for 
sale  only  to  the  blind.  The  list  price  on  the 
portable  model  is  $59.00,  and  an  open  model, 
without  cover,  sells  for  $39.50  on  the  market. 
Anyone  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a  Mail- 
a-Voice  should  write  for  discount  informa¬ 
tion. 

A  NEW  CANE.  Mr.  Ernest  Vogler,  c/o  White 
Diner,  136  South  Wolcott  Street,  Casper, 
Wyoming,  has  designed  a  new  metal  cane. 
The  body  is  made  of  tapered,  chromium 
plated  tubing,  and  the  handle  is  curved  lucite, 
the  tran.sparent,  glass-like  plastic.  The  ferrule 
is  a  large  ball  bearing,  brazed  to  the  bottom. 
The  cane  weighs  7-^  ounces  and  measures 
about  42  inches,  over  all.  Price  is  $5.00,  and 
orders  should  be  sent  directly  to  Mr.  Vogler. 
Leather  punching  tool.  Carlock  Machine 
and  Tool  Company  has  just  announced  a  hole- 
punching  machine  for  production  leather 
work  which  has  been  especially  designed  for 
use  without  sight.  This  consists  of  a  sturdy 
cast  metal  body  which  is  bolted  to  the  work¬ 
bench  and  connected  with  a  foot  pedal  which 
is  to  be  bolted  to  the  floor.  Guides  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  setting  the  margin,  and  for  spacing 
the  holes.  Punches  supplied  are  a  No.  o  Tube 
and  a  No.  6  Tube.  The  device  is  about  ten 
inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  and  eight  inches 
high,  over  all.  The  price  would  come  to  $15.00 
— $12.95,  F-O.B.  the  factory,  which  is  located 
at  62  Beach  Street,  Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey. 
Orders  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  promises  ten-day  deliveries. 
Technical  research  department  expands. 
The  calls  on  this  Department  have  reached 
such  proportions,  that  the  Supervisor  found 
himself  with  too  little  time  for  new  research. 
It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  announce  the  ad- 
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dition  of  Dr.  Clifford  M.  Witcher  to  the  staff. 
Dr.  Witcher  has  been  mentioned  in  this 
column  several  times,  for  he  has  shown  an 
active  interest  in  the  work  since  its  inception. 
Losing  his  sight  in  early  childhor)d,  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  high  school  education  in  a  public 
school,  after  which  he  did  his  undergraduate 
work  in  electrical  engineering.  He  later  earned 
his  Ph.D.  in  physics  at  Columbia  University. 
During  the  last  war,  he  did  experimental 
work  on  radar  at  the  Bell  Telephone  Labora¬ 
tories,  following  which  he  joined  the  staff  of 
Haskins  Laboratories,  working  on  sonic  and 
super-sonic  guidance  devices. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
PSYCHOLOCilCAL  DIAGNOSIS  AND 
COUNSELING  OF  THE 
ADULT  BLIND 

This  conference  was  held  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  November  17-19.  It  was  arranged 
by  the  Bureau  of  Psychological  Services,  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Human  Adjustment,  University  of 
Michigan,  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  the  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Michigan  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  Dr,  Wilma  T,  Donahue,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Psychological  Services  was  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements.  Sessions  were  dfe- 
voted  to  the  following  main  topics: 

Mental  Hygiene  Aspects  of  Blindness 

Social  Attitudes  Toward  Blindness 

Assessing  the  Capacities  of  the  Blind 

Counseling  and  Psychotherapy  for  the 
Adult  Blind 

Current  Problems  (Rehabilitation  Centers 
for  the  Blind) 

Research 

It  is  expected  that  a  printed  report  of  this 
conference  w'ill  be  published.  This  would 
make  the  valuable  papers  and  discussions  of 
the  conference  available  to  all  workers  with 
the  blind. 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Dr.  Berthold 


Lowenfeld  and  Mr.  Charles  Ritter  of  tb 
Foundation  staff  attended  and  took  an  actik 
part  in  the  conference. 


OTIS  W.  CALDWELL 
Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  who  was  a  me 


of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameri^ 
Foundation  for  the  Blind'  for  a  numi 
years,  passed  away  on  July  5.  Dr.  Cald 
greatest  contribution  to  the  education  of 
blind  was  his  assistance  to  the  A.A.I.B.  co# 
mittee  which  prepared  the  “Course  of  st4 
in  General  Science.” 

Working  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  writirt 
the  field  of  science.  Dr.  Caldwell  serve*  a 
General  Secretary  of  the  American  Assoq^ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  dur^ 
the  twelve  years  preceding  his  death.  He  w* 
on  the  staff  of  Eastern  Illinois  Normal  Sch^ 
from  1899-1913,  professor  and  dean  of  Uitt'' 
versity  College,  University  of  Chicago 
1913-17;  professor  of  education  .at  Teachft 
College  from  1917-35;  and  director  of  tht 
Lincoln  School,  Columbia  University  fro^l 
1917-27. 


FROM  OUR  MAIL-BAG 

523  Johnson  Buildii 
Muncie,  Indiana 
November  10,  1947 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  In 
New  York  ii.  New  York 
Dear  Friends:  | 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  recent  Ictfe^ 
enclosing  list  of  blind  Judges. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  a# 
fortunate  enough  in  the  recent  election  to  be 
elected  City  Court  Judge  of  Muncie,  India% 
and  that  I  lead  all  candidates  for  the 
ofTices  in  both  the  parties. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  anyone  seel¬ 
ing  this  office  I  would  lie  very  happy  to  do*i 
Thanking  you  again  for  your  cooperad^ 
I  am. 

Very  truly  your|| 
(s)  Mario  Pieroni 


I 


